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New  Ditson  Publications  for  Band  and  Orchestra 


CARNIVAL 

OVERTURE 

by  Robert  W.  GHbb 
Concert  Edition  for  BAND 
No.  309 

Melodious  end  brilliant — vig¬ 
orous  climax — easy  to  ploy. 
Four  staff  conductor's  part  in 
each  set.  Grade  2-B.  (Also  pub¬ 
lished  for  ORCHESTRA  —  see 
below). 

Prices:  Full  Band,  $2.00;  Extra 
parts,  each  1 5  cents;  Extra  score 
50  cents. 


CARNIVAL 

OVERTURE 

by  Robert  W.  Gibb 
Concert  Edition  ior 
ORCHESTRA 
No.  582 

Prices:  Small  Orchestra,  $1.50; 
Full  Orchestra,  $2.25;  Extra 
String  Ports,  each  25  cents; 
Other  Parts,  each  15  cents; 
Extra  Piano  Part,  35  cents. 


DITSON 

PUBLICATIONS 

on  the 

NA'nONAL  SCHOOL  BAND 

and 

ORCHESTRA  LEST 
PERMANENT 

Egmont  Overture — Beethoven 
Finlandia — Sibelius 
Rustic  Scene — Busch 
Chippewa  Lament — Busch 

SELECTIVE— 1937 

Larghetto — Beethoven 


BARCAROLLE 

From  P.  S.  GILMORE'S  ‘TOUR  OF  THE  NATIONS  " 
by  A.  L  VAN  HOESEN 

CONCERT  EDITION  FOR  BAND  NO.  308 

This  interesting  selection  was  originally  part  of  a  suite  for  band 
entitled  'Tour  of  the  Nations"  played  with  outstanding  success  in 
this  country  and  abroad  by  the  great  Gilmore.  Descriptive  of  the 
trip  over  the  ocean,  other  movements  in  the  suite  are  based  on 
melodies  of  the  countries  visited.  A  short  score  conductor's  part 
accompanies  each  set.  Grade  3. 

Prices:  Full  Bond,  $1.50;  Symphonic  Band,  $2.00;  Extra  Ports,  each 
15  cents;  Extra  Score  50  cents. 


MUSING  and 
COTTON  BLOSSOMS 

‘  by  JAMES  R.  GILLETTE 

SYMPHONIC  BAND  SERIES  NO.  15 

Conductors  looking  for  numbers  with  novel  effects  generally, 
featuring  the  Woodwind,  will*  welcome  these  two  attractive,  con¬ 
trasting  compositions.  Grade  2-B. 

Prices:  Small  Band,  $2.00;  Full  Bond,  $2.75;  Symphonic  Band, 
$3.50;  Full  Score,  $2.00;  Extra  Ports,  each  25  cents. 


TEN  LIGHT  OVERTURES 
FOR  ORCHESTRA 

(Revised  Edition) 

Edited  by  N.  CLIFFORD  PAGE 

Graded  from  1-A  to  3-A  the  ten  numbers  are  issued  with  Clarinet 
and  Comet  parts  entirely  for  B[j  instruments  and  three  actual 
Saxophone  parts — First  E|>  Alto,  Second  E|j  Alto  and  alternative 
parts  for  C  Melody  or  B[>  Tenor. 

Prices:  Piano  Accompaniment . 75  cents 

Instrument  Books,  each . 50  cents 


The  above  listed  WORKS  may  be  had  ON  APPROVAL 
FOR  EXAMINATION  from  your  dealer  or  the  publisher. 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO.,  Inc.,  3S9  Boylston  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  .  .  .  Purposely  designed  and 
made  to  meet  &e  more  precise  and 
discriminating  exactness  of  today's 
advanced  school  bands. 

These  new  instruments  cure  as  much 
improved,  over  old  standards,  as  the 
school  bands  of  today  are  advanced, 
in  playing  abihty,  over  those  of  ten 
years  ago.  In  tonal  beauty,  chro¬ 
matic  precision,  ease  of  playing  and 
mech2uucal  periectipn,  they  cure  eeis- 
ily  the  greatest  instrument  values 
ever  cat^oged.  And  they  are  sold 
under  a  double  guarantee  of  un¬ 
qualified  satisfaction. 

A  Complete  Line 

With  practically  all  brass  and  raad  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  bud  and  orchestra,  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  new  line  is  an  important 
factor  to  the  director,  facilitating  "matched" 


instrumentation.  New  crushed-  plush-lined 
cases  for  many  of  the  instniments.  Every 
number  assuring  the  high  degree  of  saii» 
faction  to  the  st^enL 

Quality  and  Price 

Continental  band  instruments  are  American 
made,  warranted  second  to  none  in  their 
price  range  fer  musical  quality  and  standard 
of  manufacture.  Many  special  and  exclusive 
features  distinguish  tl^  line,  and  the  moder¬ 
ate  price  range  is  a  special  advantage  to  die 
director  who  invariably  needs  more  instru¬ 
ments  than  his  appropriation  will  buy. 

Get  this  New  Book  Now 

The  complete  catalog  is  just  off  the  press. 
Prompt  deliveries  of  these  fresh,  new  instru¬ 
ments,  a  step  ahead  of  anything  you  have 
seen  before  af  anywhmn  neor  these 
pricmt,  is  assured.  Sm  your  music  dealer, 
or  write  today  for  this  new  book  of  Conti¬ 
nental  band  instruments  and  complete  details. 
Start  the  new  school  year  right  « 
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Twelve  yeen  of  teechm9  inttrumenfel  mutk 
here  been  completed  by  Arthur  H.  Bren- 
denbur9  in  the  Elixebeth,  New  Jersey,  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  end  et  the  present  time  he  is 
head  of  the  Instrumental  Department  of 
that  cHy,  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  9eneral  music  supervisor  for  the 
entire  system. 

It  was  in  his  first  year  of  teachin9  in  Eliza¬ 
beth  that  he  started  a  band,  of  nine  play¬ 
ers,  and  in  his  second  year  he  started  the 
first  junior  hi9h  school  band.  Today  the 
department  includes  two  bands  and  two 
orchestras  in  senior  hi9h,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Brandenbur9,  and  five  bands  and  five 
orchestras  in  junior  hi9h,  conducted  by  two 
auistaats. 


For  the  past  few  years  Elizabeth  has  con¬ 
tributed  as  many  as  seven  oroanizations  to 
the  State  Contest,  and  both  senior  and 
junior  or9anizations  have  bean  consistent 
winners  of  hioh  honors  every  year.  The 
Battin  hi9h  school  band,  all  9irls,  was  the 
only  band  to  place  Hi9hly  Superior  in 
Clau  A  in  the  1935  New  Jersey  State  Con¬ 
test,  nosin9  out  all  male  competition.  The 
Battin  all  9irls'  orchestra  took  second.  Mr. 
Brandenbur9  directs  both  of  these  9roups. 
Mr.  Brandenbur9  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
9ree  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  C0II090.  He  held 
a  Lydia  C.  Roberts  fellowship  in  music  at 
Columbia  university  9raduate  division  for 
two  years  and  received  his  master's  de9ree 
in  1923.  After  he  had  studied  piano  and 
organ,  Mr.  Brandenburg  planned  to  com¬ 


plete  all  work  toward  the  degrees  offered 
by  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  when 
ha  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Carles  Farns¬ 
worth  to  go  into  public  school  music. 
During  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Brandenburg 
has  acted  as  committeeman  in  instrumental 
contests  of  his  state  and  has  twice  con¬ 
ducted  the  New  Jersey  all-state  high  school 
orchestra  of  250  players.  This  past  summer 
he  was  director  of  the  Union  county  band 
and  orchestra  summer  school  where  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  senior  band  and  brau 
departments.  During  other  summer  ses¬ 
sions  he  has  taught  at  Rutgers  university, 
Ernest  Williams  music  camp,  and  at  the 
New  York  university.  Mr.  Brandenburg  is 
also  the  composer  of  numerous  publications 
for  small  ensembles. 
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I  Withoat  obligating  me  in  any  way.  pleaae  emid  me  a  copy  of  yoar  catalog. 

I  I  play  (mention  inatmment) _ 

j  Name _ 

I  AddrcH _ 

I  Town _ State _ 


Just  oir  the  press  is  this  new 
fall  issue  of  the  Pan-American 
catalog,  presenting  the  moat  amaz¬ 
ing  band  inatrument  valuea  ever 
(rffered  the  school  musician.  The 
new  models  illustrated  in  this  book, 
including  nearly  all  brass  and  wood¬ 
wind  instruments  for  band  and 
orchestra,  are  of  the  veir  higheat 
muaical  and  tonal  quality »  beau¬ 
tifully  des^ned  in  the  modem  trend, 
sturdUy  bmlt,  and  backed,  in  every 
detail,  by  the  atrongeat  factory 
guarantee. 

•  Always  tops  in  the  scale  ei  manu¬ 
facturing  perfectum,  our  engineers 
have  yet  found  ways  to  improve 
this  new  P-A  line.  Better  saxo¬ 
phones,  French  hom,  and  tromlxme ; 
an  entirely  new  and  wonderful  flute; 
new  cases,  red  cmshed-plush-liTOd, 
for  many  the  instruments;  new 


gladstone  stjrle  cases  for  comet  and 
trumpet  All  in  all,  the  biggeat  dol¬ 
lar  value  in  the  world  of  band 
instruments. 

•  kadjAeaBt don’t  be deceivedhy 
P-A  prices.  They  are  extremely 
moderate.  But  the  quality  is  there, 
both  in  musical  pmectness  and 
aound  material  value. 

•  Pan-Ammicans  are  sold  by  the 
most  reliable  music  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  Go  see  this 
marvelons  new  line,  or  write  direct 
for  your  free  copy  of  this  catal^, 
with  large  pwturea,  full  descrip- 
tkms,  and  pricea  all  instruments. 
Do  this.  Send  the  coupon  now.  We 
want  yon  to  have  this  catalog — to 
know  P-A. 

PAN-AMERICAN 

921  P-A  Bids.,  Elkhart,  Indlaiia 


It  is  not  a  genuine  Pan-American  or 
Caralier,  nnlem  the  Pan-Amerkan 
or  Caralier  name  is  engrared  on 
the  instmmmit 
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Moon  over 
My  Etude 


Nahir*  in  tha  raw,  or  almoti,  anyway.  But  that's  tha  way  to  ba  comfortabla  on 
hot  summar  days,  and  comfort  is  assantial  to  tha  studants  at  tha  Davidson  collaga. 
North  Carolina,  summar  musie-school-camp  whan  thay'ra  concentrating  on 
"Finlandia"  or  tha  "Unfinishad  Symphony". 

Being  a  Bit  About 
Summer  Music  Camps 


•  AROUND  SHE  GOES,  and  nobody 
knows” — where  the  spreading  flair  for 
summer  music  camps  will  end,  or 
when,  if  ever.  Like  all  things  of  merit, 
the  idea  has  the  fundamental  element 
of  permanence,  a  substance  that  is  at 
once  utilitarian  and  esthetic. 

It  is  estimated  by  some  that  as  many 
as  a  thousand  music  camps  were  in 
operation  this  summer,  exclusively  for 
high  school  musicians,  to  give  them 
a  combination  of  musical  advancement 
and  outdoor  recreation.  Some  of  these 
camps  are  small  in  attendance  and  of 
short  duration,  while  others  have  at¬ 
tained  national  prominence  and  draw 
their  student  bodies  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  union.  The  musical  intel¬ 
ligentsia  of  the  world  is  literally  at  the 
disposal  of  some  of  these  leading 
camps,  and  the  inspiring  magnificence 
of  their  social  structure  is,  in  itself, 
a  symphony  of  culture. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  is  responsible 
for  this  whole  thing,  he  and  his  in¬ 
separable  colleague,  Thaddeus  P.  Gid- 
dings.  But  National  Music  Camp  at 
Interlocben,  Michigan,  founded  nine 
years  ago  and  still  operated  by  these 


two,  is  more  in  the  nature  of  one 
of  those  inventions  of  which  necessity 
is  the  mother,  rather  than  the  result 
of  a  musician’s  dream  of  the  millen¬ 
nium. 

Ten  years  ago,  'way  back  in  1926, 
Dr.  Maddy  mustered  the  first  national 


'Way  out  watt  in  Colorado,  band, 
orckattra,  and  choral  ttudanh  gath- 
arad  on  tha  campus  of  tha  Wattam 
Stata  collaga  in  Gunnison  for  tha 
camp's  third  saason,  tha  climai  of 
which  was  a  tour  of  wastam  Colorado 
by  tha  band  and  chorus. 


high  school  orchestra  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
four  days’  event  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Some  two  hundred  musicians  from 
thirty-two  states  participated,  and  the 
following  year  the  event  was  repeated 
at  Dallas,  Texas.  But  the  young  vir¬ 
tuosos  got  so  much  fun  and  benefit  out 
of  meeting  and  playing  together  that 
a  limit  of  four  days  seemed  a  shame. 
And  so  during  the  long  winter  nights, 
as  he  tossed  on  his  cornhusk  mattress 
before  the  open  fireplace  in  his  log 
cabin,  Joseph  figured  the  whole  thing 
out,  and  today  National  Music  Camp 
occupies  five  hundred  acres  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  of  picturesque 
Michigan,  on  the  shores  of  two  topaz 
lakes,  with  112  buildings,  a  fortune 
worth  of  instruments  and  equipment, 
and  a  library  valued  at  |30,000. 

Some  of  the  thousand  or  more 
camps  that  have  followed,  to  give  serv¬ 
ice  to  more  restricted  communities, 
are  private,  or  run  by  some  school  or 
college,  sometimes  limited  to  the  use 
of  its  own  regular  student  bodies.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  county  projects,  and  some  are 
operated  by  a  single  band  or  orches¬ 
tra,  converting  the  summer  vacation 
into  both  learning  and  outing. 

Mutic  in  the  CeHkilli 

One  of  the  finest  summer  music  re¬ 
sorts  on  the  American  continent  is  the 
Ernest  Williams  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp  "in  the  Catskills”  near  Sauger- 
ties.  New  York,  which  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  the  most  successful  eight  weeks’ 
summer  in  its  history,  l^ey  taught 
more  than  a  hundred  students  in  all 
branches  of  music,  including  voice, 
which  facilitated  the  production  of 
Gounod’s  "Faust”  in  English,  under 


the  direction  of  Pierre  Henrotte,  until 
recently  concertmaster  and  conductor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  the  camp  band  gave 
a  concert  at  Muddy  Creek,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  an  audience  of  35,000. 

Goldman  day  at  Williams  camp,  and 
the  annual  student  body  trip  to  New 
York  city  are  made  highlights  of  the 
summer  season.  This  year  the  New 
York  trip  came  near  being  spoiled 
by  rain,  but  Dr.  Goldman  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  disappoint  the  students,  so  the 
complete  concert  program  was  pro¬ 
duced,  with  the  listeners  clustered 
about  the  bandstand  under  dripping 
raincoats  and  umbrellas. 

Ernest  S.  Williams  is  director  of  the 
camp,  and  George  S.  Howard  is  assist¬ 
ant  director. 

Utah 

A.  R.  McAllister,  president  of  the 
National  School  Band  association,  each 
year  brings  new  volumes  of  glory  and 
prestige  to  the  summer  music  school 
of  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  college. 
This  three  weeks’  session  is  annually 
scheduled  early  in  the  summer,  and 
this  year  it  polled  a  musical  populace 
of  250  musicians  from  states  as  far 
east  as  Illinois. 

Divided  into  two  equal  groups  of  the 
same  ability  rating,  the  students  re¬ 
hearsed  daily  under  Professor  McAl¬ 
lister.  The  Intermountain  band  prob¬ 
ably  holds  the  record  for  repeat  busi¬ 
ness.  Two  members  have  enrolled  for 
five  consecutive  years;  fourteen  are 
four  year  students;  twenty,  three 
years;  and  thirty-nine,  two  years.  It 
is  a  great  treat  for  these  boys  to  get 
first-hand  instruction  by  methods  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fame  of  the  Joliet 
township  high  school  band. 

Three  concerts  were  given  this  year, 
at  Logan,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Ogden, 
where  the  band  oflBcially  opened  the 
Ogden  Pioneer  Days’  celebration.  Pro¬ 
fessor  N.  W.  Christiansen,  head  of  the 
instrumental  music  department  of  the 
college,  is  in  direct  charge  at  this 
school. 

New  England  started  a  new  sum- 


Do«m  in  th«  blunqraM  ttat*  fha 
Eastern  State  collage  got  its  first 
teste  of  summer  music  cemp  life, 
from  Juno  8  to  July  II,  et  Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

College,  Medford,  Massachusetts.  In¬ 
structor  Lawrence  W.  Chldester  gave 
his  conservative  folk  something  new 
in  this  first  fiash  of  midsummer  band 
work  and  did  a  remarkable  three 
weeks’  Job  with  forty-six  boys  and 
girls  recruited  from  all  but  one,  Maine, 
of  the  six  New  England  states. 

“Our  enrollment  was  not  large,’’ 
writes  Mr.  Chidester,  “compared  with 
the  older  camps,  but  the  quality  of 
work  accomplished  for  the  short  pe¬ 
riod  was,  I  am  sure,  second  to  none. 
And  we  have  really  started  something 
that  I  am  convinced  will  grow  and 
prosper  in  usefulness.’’ 

For  so  small  a  number  this  New 
England  high  school  summer  band 
struck  a  remarkable  trial  balance  in 
instrumentation.  The  odd  instruments 
are  very  scarce  in  that  section.  “I 
don’t  believe,’’  jested  Mr.  Chidester, 

Forfy-tix  boys  and  girls  mad#  up  the 
student  body  of  tha  Now  England 
summer  band  school  at  Tufts  Collage, 
Massachusetts,  in  its  first  year.  Hare 
is  shown  tha  camp’s  high  school  sum¬ 
mer  band. 


“there  are  more  than  two  bass  clar¬ 
inets  in  all  New  England,  and  I  had 
both  of  them.” 

During  the  period  the  band  gave 
three  public  concerts  in  the  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege  Oval,  broadcasted  twice  over  the 
Yankee  network,  -and  played  on  the 


summer  schools  this  one  also  featured 
recreational  attractions,  combining 
play  with  work. 

The  initial  experiment  exceeded  the 
fondest  expectations  of  the  sponsors, 
and  plans  are  already  formulated  for 
a  bigger  and  better  excursion  Into  this 
new  realm  of  summer  music  next  year. 

Natural,  or  Rafinad 

The  sandwich  was  invented  by  a 
French  general  by  that  name,  to  be 
eaten  with  the  fingers,  purposely  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  carried  by  his  men  on  cam¬ 
paign.  Nowadays  lots  of  folks  dissect 
these  tasty  morsels  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  knife  and  fork.  When  Joe 
Maddy,  nine  years  ago,  released  his 
summer  camp  idea,  the  entire  mode 
of  living  was  adjusted  to  the  camp 
motif.  At  this  and  the  other  truly 
camps  students  bunk  in  clean,  com¬ 
fortable,  unsophisticated  cabins,  post¬ 
pone  their  ravaging  appetites  with 
good,  wholesome  food  served  more  or 
less  army  camp  fashion,  and  dress  in 
harmony  with  the  woods. 

But  many  of  the  colleges  are  now 
serving  the  summer  camp  Idea  with 
a  complete  complement  of  sterling 
silver  cutlery.  Their  students  gen¬ 
erally  occupy  the  modern  dormitories, 
do  their  rehearsing  and  give  their  con¬ 
certs  in  the  auditoriums,  and  “rough 
it”  only  to  the  extent  that  the  formal 
gardens  of  the  campus  will  permit 

’The  temperament  of  the  individual 
is  thus  unrestrained  in  the  selection 
of  the  type  of  summer  music  outing 
best  suited  to  his  temper.  But  there 
is  a  point  of  distinction  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  choos¬ 
ing  your  excursion  next  summer.  Both 
have  advantages  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  depends  upon  what  you  like. 

North  Cerolina 

In  North  Carolina  it’s  the  music- 
school-camp,  a  six  weeks’  application 


by  Davidson  college  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  James  Christian 
Pfohl.  Forty-two  boys  here  this  sum¬ 
mer  had  access  to  a  faculty  of  eight, 
plus  eight  councilors.  The  two  private 
lessons  each  student  received  each 
week  and  the  daily  six  hour  rehearsal 


mer  band  school  this  year  at  Tufts  program  of  the  band  clinic.  Like  most  period  were  pressed  into  the  hours  be- 


college  department  of  music,  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  camp;  and  T.  E.  McDonough, 
of  physical  education,  took  over  the 
recreational  actirities.  The  college  ex¬ 
pects  to  gire  Kentucky  a  real  summer 
camp  sendoff  next  year. 

That  Man's  Hera  Again 

A  busy  man  is  H.  A.  VanderCook. 
Summer  is  not  a  time  for  rest  and 
recreation  for  Uncle  Van.  H.  E.  never 
rests. 

These  men,  with  Fred  Q.  Fink  and 
F.  George  Damson,  head  the  teaching 
faculty  of  the  Western  State  band, 
orchestra,  and  choral  camp  of  Gunni¬ 
son,  Colorado. 

In  this,  their  third  successful  year, 
264  students  enrolled  under  a  faculty 


fore  three  o’clock,  treeing  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  for  recreation. 

During  the  summer  the  band  played 
sixty-two  different  numbers  in  nine 
public  concerts  and  three  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  including  “William  Tell"  Over¬ 
ture,  March  “Slave”,  “Raymond"  Over¬ 
ture,  and  “Finlandia”,  while  the  little 
symphony  orchestra  played  a  total  of 
fourteen.  Faculty  of  this  first  sum¬ 
mer  included:  James  C.  Han>er,  con¬ 
ductor,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  high 
school  band;  2ioltan  Biro,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania;  Bernard  Hirsch,  Biar- 
ion.  North  Carolina,  and  University  of 
Michigan;  Thane  McDonald,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan;  A.  Moreland  Cunning¬ 
ham,  New  London,  Connecticut;  War¬ 
ren  Perry  Babcock,  Davidson  college 
department  of  music;  and  Mr.  Pfohl, 
director  of  Davidson  college  depart¬ 
ment  of  music  and  of  the  school-camp. 

B«be  in  the  Wood-winds 

Age  six  is,  we  guess,  the  youngest 
student  on  record  at  any  band  camp 
this  summer.  That  was  Jane  Hruby 
from  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  Joined 
up  with  the  Ohio  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp  at  Cedar  Lake  for  its  fifth  sea¬ 
son.  This  is  a  project  of  P.  F.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  director  of  bands  at  the  West 
technical  high  school,  Cleveland,  and 
though  somewhat  localized  is  one  of 
the  larger  in  size  of  annual  student 
body.  This  year  there  were  160  in 
camp,  and  the  band  played  dally  con¬ 
certs  in  the  beautiful  lobby  of  the 
Breakers  Hotel 

Mr.  McCormick  provides  plenty  of 
recreation,  this  year  two  concert  trips 
to  Lakeside,  sight-seeing  trips  to  Mid¬ 
dle  Bass,  Kelly  Island,  and  Put-in-Bay; 
a  Canada  trip  to  Kingsville,  Ontario; 
sight-seeing  bus  tour  and  visit  to 
Greenfield  Village;  concert  at  the 
soldiers’  home,  Sandusky,  with  a  com¬ 
plimentary  banquet  to  the  entire 
camp;  and  a  sight-seeing  trip  on  San¬ 
dusky  Bay  as  guests  of  the  Postmas¬ 
ters  convention. 

Uncle  Van 

H.  A.  VanderCook  and  H.  E.  Nutt, 
masterminds  of  the  VanderCook 
School  of  Music,  Chicago,  are  also  the 


One  kendred  end  fifty  "cempen” 
spent  e  keppy  vecetion  tkne  at  tke 
Okie  Sand  and  Orekettra  Camp  at 
Cedar  Lake— tke  fiftk  season  and  tke 
most  successful  one  in  tke  kistory  of 
tke  camp. 


m.m.’s  back  of  the  Music-Recreation 
Camp  which  performed  its  second  an¬ 
nual  two  weeks’  event  at  Bridgman, 
Michigan,  this  summer.  One  of  the 
many  complimentary  things  that  could 
be  said  about  this  camp  is  that  Mr. 
VanderCook’s  old  established  enter¬ 
prise  has  probably  equipped,  finally, 
more  band  and  orchestra  directors  for 
outstandingly  successful  school  work 
than  any  other  temple  of  learning  that 
has  specialised  in  this  purpose. 


From  seven  slates  sckool 
musicians  cante  to  Ike  Utak 
State  Agricultural  college  for  sum¬ 
mer  training  under  tke  baton  of  A.  R. 
McAllister.  Two  hundred  end  fifty 
enrolled  for  tke  three  weeks’  session. 


of  thirty-four,  with  three  bands  and 
two  orchestras  and  a  forty  piece  clinic 
band  of  faculty  members  and  visiting 
teachers.  In  addition  to  the  original 
classes  on  theory,  interpretation,  and 
instrumentation,  classes  on  all  instru¬ 
ments  are  now  included  in  the  curri¬ 
culum,  and  the  recreational  activities 
are  varied  to  suit  all  tastes. 

Uncle  Van  says,  “If  you  can’t  sing 
it,  you  can’t  play  it”  And  Mr.  Nutt 
follows  through  with  a  tour  of  western 
Colorado,  presenting  his  mixed  chorus 
in  the  “Messiah”.  Mr.  VanderCook 
took  his  Class  A  band  along,  and  As¬ 
sistant  Director  Guy  Holmes,  who  con¬ 
ducted  his  new  overture,  “Daphnis,” 
and  Joe  Olivadote,  who  gave  one  of 
his  recent  marchea 

If  the  plans  of  these  enthusiastic 
people  carry,  and  they  will,  it  looks 
like  big  things  are  going  to  happen 
at  Gunnison  next  summer. 

{Turn  to  poge  4t) 


Kentucky 

Kentuckians  have  taken  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  music  camp  idea,  and  the  Eastern 
Kentucky  State  Teachers  college  at 
Richmond  is  on  the  Job.  This,  their 
first  summer,  they  enrolled  eighty  boys 
and  girls  from  four  states.  They  gave 
a  five  weeks’  term. 

Both  band  and  orchestra  were  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Henri  Schnabl 
of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  assisted  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  teaching  faculty  of  twenty. 

In  this  short  period  a  seventy-five 
piece  band  and  a  fifty-five  piece  or¬ 
chestra,  both  well  instrumented,  were 
directed  into  public-acceptance  form. 
James  E.  Van  Peursem,  head  of  the 
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MARCH!  and 

Make  it  Snappy 


By  Lawrence  B.  Johnston,  Director 

Columbia  CHy,  Indiana,  H.  S.  Band 


•  WE  HAVE  BEEN  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  finished  drills  of  our  out¬ 
standing  marching  bands  and  so 
thrilled  bjr  the  perfect  timing  and 
rhythm  which  they  display  that  1  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  ceased  almost,  to  won¬ 
der  how  they  are  able  to  attain  such 
a  high  degree  of  precision.  Although 
the  particular  drill  which  is  per¬ 
formed  may  be  very  difficult  and  in¬ 
tricate,  the  underlying  reason  for  its 
perfection  is  the  fact  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  bandsman  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  entire  band  as  a  unit, 
understands  and  is  able  to  perform 
certain  fundamentalt  of  marching 
upon  which  all  maneuvers  are  based. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  on  the  scope  of  these 
fundamentals  as  there  are  instructors, 
but  I  believe  that  everyone  does  agree 
that  a  certain  few  movements  are  fun¬ 
damental. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  past 
summer  to  teach  a  course  in  march¬ 
ing  band  technique  at  the  Vander- 
Cook  School  of  Music.  During  this 
course  there  were  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  bandmasters  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States 
which  I  believe  are  representative  of 
the  thoughts  of  a  great  many  direc¬ 
tors  who  are  becoming  interested  in 
the  marching  band.  Many  of  these 
questions  were  general  in  character, 
and  I  will  discuss  a  few  of  them  be¬ 
fore  taking  up  the  more  specific  sub¬ 
ject  of  fundamentalt. 

Why  Dsvsiop  a  Good  Marchinq  Band? 

One  of  the  important  functions  of 
school  music  is  to  foster  community 
spirit.  There  is  no  better  means  at 
our  disposal  with  which  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  than  through  the  marching 
band.  I  believe  it  can  be  stated  safe¬ 
ly  that  when  the  band  marches  down 
the  street,  every  citizen  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  or  on  the  street  stops 
long  enough  to  watch  it  pass.  Yet, 
how  many  of  these  same  citizens  will 
attend  a  program  by  the  concert 
band?  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
townspeople  but  rather  a  motivation 


tor  us  to  improve  and  promote  the 
marching  band.  If  there  is  no  muni¬ 
cipal  band  in  the  town,  the  use  of  the 
school  marching  band  at  holiday  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  all  the  special  days  impor¬ 
tant  to  each  individual  city,  is  enough 
to  warrant  the  development  of  a  good 
marching  unit.  Since  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  before  the  public  more  than 
any  other  group  in  the  school  system, 
its  importance  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  is  evident. 

Within  the  school  itself,  the  march¬ 
ing  band  can  certainly  be  called  the 
“ambassador  of  good  will”  to  the 
other  departments.  The  band,  work¬ 
ing  in  co-operation  with  the  athletic 
department,  can  help  cement  commu¬ 
nity  support  of  the  school;  it  also 
can,  and  does,  help  inter-school  re¬ 
lations  by  the  courtesies  which  it  is 
able  to  offer  visitors.  Events  in  the 
school  calendar  which  are  sponsored 
by  other  departments,  such  as  May- 
day  exercises,  class  days,  pep  ses¬ 
sions  for  various  organizations  in  the 
school,  all  issue  a  call  for  the  march¬ 
ing  band. 

In  addition  to  being  an  important 
factor  in  the  civic  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  in  its  school  activities,  the 
marching  band  is  important  to  the 
growth  of  band  music  itself.  Such 
an  organization  seems  to  retain  the 
interest  of  younger,  would-be  musi¬ 
cians  better  than  other  media  of 
instruction. 


This  arKd*  by  Mr.  Johnston,  whose 
Cleu  B  high  school  band  placed  in 
Rrst  Division  in  the  Cleveland  National 
Marching  Contest,  is  based  on  the 
inquiries  of  bandmasters  seeking  the 
root  of  the  author's  successful  teaching 
methods,  it  will  be  followed  by  more 
comprehensive  articles  on  the  subject, 
by  this  writer,  in  later  issues. 


good  marching  band  and  a  good  con¬ 
cert  band  are  compatible,  if  one  band 
may  well  be  exi>ected  to  be  both. 

The  answer  is  YES!  The  truth  of 
this  statement  is  illustrated  by  re¬ 
sults  of  recent  National  Contests. 
Many  directors  maintain  that  march¬ 
ing  is  detrimental  to  tone  quality,  and 
obviously  this  would  be  true  if  bands 
played  on  the  march  as  in  concert 
rehearsals.  With  intelligent  teaching 
of  marching  technique,  this  objection 
can  be  eliminated.  The  element  of 
sufficient  time  also  is  an  important 
factor,  but  there  are  several  “short¬ 
cuts”  in  the  teaching  of  marching 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
article. 

How  Con  Morckinq  Holp  the  Concort  Bond? 

One  of  the  requirements  for  a  good 
marching  band  is  discipline.  This 
carries  over  to  such  an  extent  into 
the  concert  band  that  it  alone  would 
offset  any  disadvantage  that  the 
marching  band  might  have.  Other 
essentials  of  music  which  are  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  high  degree  in  a  march- 

(T*ni  fo  page  SS) 


Con  I  Hovo  o  Good  Morckinq  Bond 
And  Alto  o  Good  Concort  Bond? 

Some  directors  experience  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  fundamentals  of  a 


Next  Monfb 


Our  second  article  on  Marching 


EIkkort,  Indiono,  Hiqk  Sckool  Bond 
First  Division  morckinq  winners 
in  doss  A.  1936  Notionol  Contest 


Everybody 

wants  to  play  the 

Piano  Accordion 


•  LIKE  THE  FAMOUS  pigs,  chick¬ 
ens,  and  ducks  on  “Old  MacDonald’s 
Farm”  the  young  musician  of  today 
flnds  “here  an  accordion,  there  an  ac¬ 
cordion,  everywhere  are  piano  accor¬ 
dions”,  and  it  is  amazing  to  find  that 
in  a  period  of  about  five  years  these 
fascinating  instruments  have  climbed 
from  comparative  obscurity  to  the 
largest  selling  musical  Instrument  in 
America,  with  manufacturers  working 
day  and  night  to  supply  the  demand. 

Such  popularity  must  be  deserved, 
and  it  is  Justly  true  of  the  piano  ac¬ 
cordion.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the 
easiest  of  musical  instruments  to 
play,  but  also  combines  the  unlimited 
musical  possibilities  of  the  organ 
with  portability,  which  makes  it  play¬ 
able  anywhere,  and  with  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  other  instruments.  Perhaps 
to  best  understand  this  we  should 
look  for  a  moment  into  the  history 
of  the  instrument. 

The  great  grandfather  of  the  accor¬ 
dion  is  found  in  China.  “Clever  peo¬ 
ple,  those  Chinese”,  who  were  the  first 
to  develop  a  free  vibrating  “reed”  as 
a  means  of  producing  a  musical  sound. 
The  most  primitive  form  in  which 
these  bamboo  reeds  were  found  was 
the  “cheng”.  A  bowl  provided  with  a 
mouthpipe  served  as  the  air  reser¬ 
voir,  and  the  reeds  were  mounted  on 
top  and  tuned  in  chord  groups. 

Specimens  of  the  cheng  were 
brought  to  Europe,  and  an  inventive 
instrument  maker  copied  the  bamboo 
reeds  in  metal;  provided  a  bellows  for 
air  supply  and  keys  to  open  and  close 
individual  air  passages  to  the  separate 
reeds;  and  thus  came  into  being  the 
harmonium  or  reed  organ,  then  called 
the  “regal”.  This  same  inventor  also 
mounted  the  reeds  and  controlling 
keys  directly  over  a  pleated  bellows, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
treble  or  right  hand  side  of  the 
present  piano  accordion,  so  that  it 


By  L  H.  McQueston 

Artist  and  Teacher 
Philadelphia 


could  be  held  in  the  player’s  lap,  and 
called  this  the  “hand  aeolian”.  These 
instruments  were  much  used  for  a 
time  in  church  music  to  furnish  the 
lead  and  accompaniment  for  the 
voices  of  the  choir. 

Dalmien  of  Vienna,  another  inven¬ 
tive  instrument  maker,  improved 
upon  the  aeolian  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  adding  to  the 
bellows  and  treble  reeds  a  bass  chest 
on  the  bottom,  or  left  side,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  an  accompaniment  of  basses 
and  simple  chords  for  the  melody, 
completing  the  instrument  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  nearly  to  its  present  form.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  English  in¬ 
ventor  and  scientist,  Wheatstone, 
some  of  whose  researches  led  to  the 
development  of  our  modern  telephone, 
produced  and  patented  an  instrument 
which  he  named  the  “concertina”, 


which  remains  unchanged  until  the 
present  day.  The  concertina  employs 
a  pleated  bellows  with  reed  chests 
and  buttons  on  either  side,  usually 
made  in  an  octagon  shape,  and  is 
capable  of  producing  music  of  un¬ 
usual  sweetness  and  can  be  played 
with  surprising  rapidity,  speed  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  runs  and  arpeggios,  making  up 
for  the  want  of  rich  basses  and 
chords.  It  was  the  first  reed  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  complete  chromatic  scale. 

All  of  these  early  forms  of  the  ac¬ 
cordion  employed  buttons  instead  of 
piano  keys,  and  the  reeds  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pairs,  as  in  the  harmonica, 
so  tfiat  one  note  was  produced  by 
drawing  or  opening,  and  another  by 
blowing  or  closing  the  bellows.  Italian 
makers  redesigned  the  instrument  by 
duplicating  reeds  and  vents  and  add¬ 
ing  more  buttons  on  the  right  side  so 
that  the  game  note  was  sounded  on 
either  the  blow  or  draw  of  any  given 
key.  In  addition  the  complete  chro¬ 
matic  scale,  developed  by  Wheatstone 
in  the  concertina,  was  adapted  to  the 
accordion,  and  these  instruments  were 
called  “chromatic  accordions”  and  are 
still  used,  a  noted  present  day  per¬ 
former  on  this  t3rpe  of  instrument  be¬ 
ing  the  radio  artist  Frosini,  frequently 
featured  in  NBC  programs. 

There  is  some  debate  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  inventor  who  replaced  the  right 
hand  button  keys  of  the  chromatic  ac¬ 
cordion  and  their  alternate  row  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  more  simple  and 
practical  keyboard  of  the  piano,  but 
at  any  rate  Pietro  Deiro,  a  vaudeville 
performer  of  note  on  the  chromatic 
style  instrument,  was  the  first  to 
make  public  appearances  with  the 
“piano  accordion”  about  1900.  This  is 
the  present  type  instrument  which  is 
so  universally  popular. 

Further  improvements  made  re¬ 
cently  by  various  designers  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  instrument  being 


Tk*  lur«  of  this  doli9htful  Instrumont  U  no  rotpocfor  of  090.  It  capturos  tho  fancy 
of  tho  youn9  and  old  aliko.  Evan  tho  youn90tt  chUdron  mattor  it  with  comparativo 
oato.  Haro  ii  ono  of  Mr.  McQuoston'f  concort  omomblot,  tau9ht  and  diroctod  by 
himaolf,  and  hoard  froquontly  on  tho  air.  This  pieturo  was  takon  just  aftor  a  broad¬ 
cast  ovor  Philadelphia  station  WIP.  Tho  youn9stor  in  tho  cantor  of  tho  front  row; 
without  an  instrument  is  "Undo  Wip,  Jr.",  a  clover  juvenile  announcer. 


equipped  with  multiple  seta  of  reeds — 
sometimes  as  many  as  six  sets  per 
note — and  “shifts”  or  couplers,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  tabulators  of  the  pipe 
organ  console,  by  which  these  various 
voiced  and  pitched  reeds  may  be 
played  singly  or  in  combinations, 
making  it  possible  for  the  player  to 
obtain  the  voices  of  the  flute,  oboe, 
violin,  English  horn,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  full  accordion  tone. 

The  right  hand  or  treble  of  the 
<  piano  accordion  is  played  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  the  piano  or  organ,  while 
the  accompaniment  is  played  by  the 
left  hand  on  a  series  of  buttons  which 
operate  an  ingenious  mechanism,  al¬ 
most  like  that  of  an  adding  machine, 
which  produces  complete  four  note 
chords  by  pressing  only  one  button. 
This  is  the  feature  of  the  instrument 
that  makes  it  easy  to  play.  On  the  full 
size  instrument  with  120  of  these 
bass  buttons  the  two  rows  near¬ 
est  the  bellows  are  bass  notes, 
the  second  of  which  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  or  key  note  basses.  The  first 
row  basses  are  major  thirds  above  the 
fundamental  basses  and  are  known  as 
the  “counter  basses”.  The  third  row 
of  twenty  buttons  are  major  chords  in 
the  same  key  as  the  fundamental  bass 
immediately  above.  The  fourth  row 
gives  the  minor  chords,  the  flfth  row 
the  sevenths,  and  the  sixth  row 
the  respective  diminished  chords. 
Thus  at  the  player’s  finger-tips, 
in  a  single  cross  row,  are  the 
principal  bass  notes  and  chords  in 
that  particular  key.  The  cross  rows 
are  a  flfth  apart  in  pitch,  making  pro¬ 
gression  in  chords  or  keys  simple. 

The  accordionist  uses  the  same  no¬ 
tation  as  would  a  pianist  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  he  must  become  adept  at 
chord  analysis  so  that  be  can  name 
instantly  the  accompaniment  chords 
if  reading  from  a  piano  or  organ 
score.  Accordion  music  is  regularly 
published  with  both  staves  in  treble 
clef,  the  key  note  being  shown  only 


for  the  chord  with  an  accompanying 
figure  to  indicate  whether  it  is  major, 
seventh,  diminished,  or  minor  in 
character.  Some  players  are  now  ad¬ 
vocating  the  publication  of  accordion 
music  in  treble  and  bass  clef,  but  as 
no  real  advantage  is  so  gained,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  standard  treble  no¬ 
tation  will  be  discarded. 

While  accordions  are  made  in  a 
great  many  sizes  and  styles,  ranging 
from  those  with  eight  basses  (four 
bass  notes  and  four  chords)  to  those 
with  140  basses,  there  are  really  only 
three  practical  models  for  considera¬ 
tion  today:  the  12  bass,  the  48  bass, 
and  the  120  bass.  The  12  bass  is  an 
ideal  beginner’s  instrument.  It  has  a 


Coming  Soon 
Another  Article  on  the 
Accordion,  by 
Anthony  Galia-Rini 

Accordion  Instructor  at 
National  Music  Camp 
and  ono  of  tho  most 
Giftod  Musicians  in  America 


two  octave  range  in  the  treble  and 
is  playable  in  the  six  most  common 
keys  (Bh,  F.  C.  O,  D,  A).  It  is  light, 
compact,  and  easy  to  handle,  and  with 
it  the  fundamentals  of  music  can  be  I 

taught  easier  than  on  almost  any 
other  instrument.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  supervisor  who  encourages  the 
playing  of  accordions  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  is  going  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest  of  accomplished  performers 
on  all  instruments  as  these  children 
become  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students.  For  the  older  person  who 
has  had  some  experience  on  piano  or 
other  instrument,  the  48  bass  is  the  ^ 

more  desirable  first  instrument,  just 
as  it  is  the  logical  intermediate  step 
for  the  12  bass  players.  The  48  bass 
accordion  is  the  first  size  having 
counter  basses  which  enable  the 
player  to  run  scales  of  bass  notes  in 
the  left  hand  as  well  as  to  play  bass 
solo  melodies.  It  has  almost  a  full 
octave  greater  range  in  the  treble, 
with  minor  as  well  as  major  chords 
in  the  bass.  The  ultimate  and  com-  1 

plete  instrument  is,  of  course,  the  120  ’ 

bass  accordion  which  every  player  | 

{Turn  to  page  SB)  ] 


What's 

Ahead 

for  Band  Music 
in  America 

By  Dr.  Frank  Simon 

President,  American  Bandmasters  Auociation 


Here,  almost  in  its  entirety,  is  President  Simon's  opening  address  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Bandmasters  association  assembled  for  their  seventh 
annual  convention  at  National  Music  Camp,  Interlochen,  Michigan,  August 
sixth.  In  this  thesis  the  President  touches  the  vital  issues  of  the  profession  and 
speaks,  particularly  of  those  things  which  concern  the  school  band.  >  >  >  > 


•  SIXTEEN  MONTHS  have  passed 
since  the  Cincinnati  convention  at 
which  you  elected  me  president  of 
the  American  Bandmasters  associa* 
tion.  1  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  trust  that  you  placed  in  me,  and 
as  I  regard  the  significance  of  the 
honor  that  you  conferred  upon  me 
in  choosing  me  to  head  this  group 
of  distinguished  men  who  represent 
the  acme  of  band  music  on  the  North 
American  continent,  I  feel  warmly 
grateful,  but  profoundly  humble. 

My  responsibilities  have  been  light¬ 
ened  as  1  have  followed  the  prece¬ 
dents  and  inspiration  of  my  predeces¬ 
sors,  who  so  successfully  guided  the 
affairs  of  our  association  through  its 
first  and  most  important  years  of  de¬ 
velopment.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our 
honorary  life-president  and  founder, 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  and  past 
presidents  Charles  O’Neill  and  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Clarke — all  honored  and  cele¬ 
brated  names  of  our  profession.  I  am 
indebted  to  them  for  their  sound  and 
unselfish  advice,  and  for  the  many 
tributes  of  friendship  and  good  will 
they  have  accorded  me  during  term  of 
office. 

By  no  means  the  least  am  I  in¬ 
debted  to  our  alert  and  capable  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum, 
whose  loyalty,  incessant  work,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  and  gift  for  attending 
to  every  detail,  has  made  him  almost 
indispensable  to  our  association.  He 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  me. 

To  .Joseph  E.  Maddy,  our  energetic 
and  illustrious  confrere,  the  fullest  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  association  belongs.  He  has 
worked  bard  to  make  the  convention 
the  great  success  that  it  is  going  to 


be,  and  to  you.  Dr.  Maddy,  we  ex¬ 
press  our  sincere  gratitude. 

Our  valued  associate,  Robert  L. 
Snepherd,  in  his  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
has  graciously  contributed  a  page  of 
each  issue  to  our  association. 
Through  this  A.  B.  A.  column  he  has 
kept  us  in  touch  with  one  another’s 
activities.  We  appreciate  Bob’s  im¬ 
portant  contribution  and  keen  inter¬ 
est. 

As  an  association  we  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  one  great  sympathetic  cord, 
viz.:  “The  betterment  of  bands  and 
band  music  throughout  the  conti¬ 
nent”.  When  we  have  accomplished 
our  aims  in  this  direction,  and  band 
music  has  taken  its  proper  and  im¬ 
portant  place  in  communities  all  over 
the  country,  and  on  the  air  waves, 
then  will  the  future  success  of  our 
work  be  assured,  and  bands  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  ride  the  stormy  waves  of 
depressions.  For  this  reason,  the  fu¬ 
ture  challenges  us  to  our  best  and 
most  heroic  efforts.  During  the  next 
few  years  of  economic  rehabilitation, 
we  must  seize  upon  our  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  this  continent  so 
band-minded  that  the  future  of  bands 
will  be  solidly  entrenched  against 
any  emergency  that  might  tend  to 
tear  down  the  worth-while  things  of 
which  band  music  is  one. 


Times  have  changed,  and  are  ever 
rapidly  changing,  and  while  these  are 
trite  expressions,  they  are  neverthe¬ 
less  only  too  true.  None  of  us,  know¬ 
ing  'the  circumstances  of  the  day, 
would  expect  to  allow  the  future  of 
band  music  to  rest  upon  the  laurels 
of  the  great  who  have  preceded  us, 
and  bask  in  the  reflection  of  Patrick 
Gilmore  and  our  beloved  first  honor¬ 
ary  life-president,  John  Philip  Sousa, 
who  during  their  time  did  more  than 
any  two  men  to  win  a  place  for 
bands  and  band  music  in  the  hearts 
of  Americans.  They  were  great 
bandmasters,  not  only  because  they 
were  great  musicians,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  they  were  men  of  their  time 
and  were  sensitive  to  the  pulse  of 
their  public.  With  outstanding  abil¬ 
ity  and  resourceful  ingenuity  these 
giants  of  the  hand  world  sensed  the 
popular  trend,  and  coped  with  it  in  a 
manner  that  added  fame  and  glory 
to  their  branch  of  the  music  profes¬ 
sion.  Sousa,  the  greatest  bandmaster 
of  all  time,  and  smartest  of  showmen, 
played  the  best  in  music,  but  by  in¬ 
troducing  novelties  that  attracted 
“the  man  on  the  street”  he  became 
the  greatest  ambassador  in  the  cause 
of  good  music  that  any  country  ever 
had.  He  acquainted  countless  thou¬ 
sands  with  good  music  who  never  be¬ 
fore  had  set  foot  in  a  concert  hall. 
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American  continent  would  receive  a 
hearty  welcome. 

We  have  two  great  forces  in  our 
favor  today,  the  radio,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  making  America  more  music¬ 
conscious,  and  the  great  educational- 


music  movement  which  in  recent 
years  has  literally  swept  the  country. 

Radio,  sustaining  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  good  music  to  every¬ 
one,  as  well  as  many  high  class  com¬ 
mercial  programs  presenting  good 
music  beautifully  played,  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  making  the 
North  American  peoples  more  musi¬ 
cal. 

Educational  music  is  a  gigantic 
force  in  the  Interest  of  the  music  of 
the  future,  and  in  this  held  our  high 
school  and  college  bands  play  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  role.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  standards  that 
have  been  set  by  our  high  school 
bands;  suilice  to  say  that  they  lead 
the  world  in  every  respect.  Not  many 
years  ago  we  would  ail  have  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  a  high  school  band 
playing  as  a  feature  attraction  at  the 
world’s  greatest  theater.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  appearance  of  A.  R. 
McAllister’s  Joliet  township  high 
school  band  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
last  April.  These  talented  youngsters 
of  band  music  completely  captivated 
the  most  sophisticated  audiences  in 
the  world,  and  took  the  city  of  New 
York  by  storm.  The  American  Band¬ 
masters  association  salutes  you,  Mac. 
We  are  proud  of  your  triumph! 

But  to  return  to  my  subject — there 
are  millions  of  such  young  people  in 
America  who  are  studying  and  be¬ 
coming  proficient  in  the  art  of  band 
music  as  part  of  their  cultural  edu¬ 
cation.  They  are  inviting  the  inter¬ 
est  of  their  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends  in  band  music.  Few  of  these 
young  people  have  any  Idea  of  follow¬ 
ing  music  as  a  profession.  But  let’s 
think  of  the  force  of  this  musical 
infiuence  that  year  after  year  is  be¬ 
ing  transfused  into  the  life  stream 
{Turn  to  page  46) 


and  if  he  were  here  today,  he  would 
smile  upon  the  efforts  of  many  of 
us  who  are  continually  searching  for 
that  "something”  that  will  add  to  the 
popularity  of  band  music.  He  would 
even  smile  kindly  at  some  of  our  mis¬ 
takes,  and  with  that  famous  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  he  would  commend  our 
enterprise  and  revel  in  our  successes. 

Yes,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  do 
have  in  our  association  enterprising 
bandmasters  who  are  fully  alive  to 
present-day  conditions  and  take  full 
advantage  of  their  opportunities,  and 
in  every  field  of  band  music — profes¬ 
sional,  college,  high  school,  and  Indus¬ 
trial — we  have  organizations  that  lead 
the  world  in  musical  standards  and 
high  achievements.  But  for  a  country 
of  our  size,  with  the  exception  of  the 
high  school  field,  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  them,  and  the  room  for 
further  development  is  tremendous. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the 
former  opportunities  for  the  band 
have  been  taken  away — at  least  tem¬ 
porarily.  The  Jazz  age  has  almost 
supplanted  some  of  the  worth-while 
things  and  curbed  the  activities  of 
others.  Entertainment  has  become 
largely  monopolized  and  given  to  the 
public  at  a  cost  that  defies  competi¬ 
tion.  This  factor,  together  with  the 
effects  of  the  depression,  has  made 
the  traveling  band  almost  an  impos¬ 


During  their  seventh  annual  convention  at  the  National  Music  Camp, 
memBers  of  the  American  Bandmasters  association  presented  a  plaque  to 
the  Sousa  Memorial  Library  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  honoring  the 
"March  King"  as  the  first  honorary  life-president  of  their  organization. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  band  (left), 
received  the  plaque  from  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  director  of  the  Long  Beach, 
California,  municipal  band  (center),  and  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  director  of  the 
Armco  concert  band,  both  former  members  of  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa's 
famous  band. 


This  ii  th«  ofRcial  pholograph  of  fha 
1936  annual  A.B.A.  convanfion  group. 
Though  tavaral  mambart,  soma  of  in- 
famafional  imporfanca,  wara  unabla 
fo  atfand  fhis  yaar,  you  will  ba  aasily 
abla  fo  idanfify  hara  many  of  fha 
world's  mosf  calabrafad  bandmasfars. 


manner  as  to  make  for  popular  ap¬ 
peal,  I  am  sure  that  a  revival  of  good 
band  music  throughout  the  North 


sibility,  and  has  handicapped  even  lo¬ 
cal  enterprises  quite  seriously.  How¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
public  generally  would  be  susceptible 
to  a  change  in  diet,  and  if  we  bands¬ 
men  clothe  our  activities  in  such  a 
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Mr.  Ruth's  band  mad#  an  aaty  First  Division  in  tha  1936  National  Contost. 


An  Instrumental  Program  that  Produces 


•  MANY  HIGH  SCHOOL  orchestra 
and  band  leaders  have  difficulty  in 
scheduling  their  orchestras  and  bands 
in  order,  to  avoid  conflicts  with  other 
subjects.  There  probably  isn’t  a  sin¬ 
gle  school  curriculum  that  doesn’t  pre¬ 
sent  some  problems  ot  this  sort,  but 
some  directors  and  their  principals 
seem  more  fortunate  than  others  in 
finding  a  solution.  Since  our  Heights 
high  orchestra  and  band,  as  well  as 
several  of  our  soloists  and  ensemble 
groups,  have  placed  in  the  First  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  National  Contests,  we 
are  constantly  asked  the  question, 
"How  much  time  does  your  group 
practice,  and  when  do  they  rehearse?’’ 
To  answer  this  question  for  all  who 
are  interested,  and  to  possibly  help 
other  schools  of  a  similar  size  to  find 
a  better  answer  to  the  curriculum 
problem,  this  article  is  written. 

The  director  is  scheduled  full  time 
in  the  high  school  of  approximately 
2,000  students.  His  duties  are  to  han- 
die  the  instrumental  music  of  the  high 
school  and  at  the  same  time  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  over  the  three 
junior  high  schools  and  eight  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  The  system  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  grade  schools  up 
through  the  Junior  high  school  into 
the  senior  high  school,  as  is  the  logi¬ 
cal  and  most  normal  way  of  building 
such  a  department;  but  rather  it  was 
started  as  a  high  school  project  and 
is  Just  now  extending  down  into  the 
elementary  schools.  The  past  year 
the  director  found  time  to  help  start 
six  elementary  school  orchestras  by 
making  use  of  his  noon  lunch  periods 
to  stimulate  this  project. 

In  the  high  school  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule  setup  for  next  Sep¬ 
tember: 


10:00-10:46  A.  M. 

Period  III.  Harmony. 

10:45-11:30  A.  M. 

Period  IV.  Band  II. 

11:30-11:46  A.  M. 

Home  Room — (15  minutes). 

11:45-12:30  P.  M. 

Periods  V  and  VI.  Lunch  periods 
during  which  are  held  all  assemblies, 
faculty  committee  meetings.  Free 
dasrs,  elementary  schools’  orchestras. 

1:15-2:00  P.  M. 

Period  VII.  Orchestra  II. 

2:00-2:45  P.  M. 

Period  VIII.  Band  I. 

2:45-3:30  P.  M. 

Period  IX.  Sectional  rehearsals — 
Monday,  Wood-winds,  band;  Tuesday, 
violins,  orchestra;  Wednesday,  brass, 
band;  Thursday,  violas,  ’cellos,  basses, 
orchestra;  Friday,  percussion,  band. 

3:30  P.  M. 

After  school  period. 

We  have  a  full  schedule  of  after 
school  activities  which  varies  with 
the  season.  In  the  fall,  during  foot¬ 
ball  season,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays  at  3:35  the  marching 
band  has  drill.  On  Mondays  our  little 
symphony  orchestra,  composed  of 
thirty  selected  members  from  the 
large  orchestra,  rehearses  throughout 
the  year.  This  group  is  used  for  all 
sorts  of  school  activities,  plays,  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  and  must  always  have 
a  large  repertoire  to  use  without  spe¬ 
cial  rehearsals.  After  football  season, 

(Turn  to  page  44) 


Period  I.  Period  for  private  con¬ 
ferences  and  meeting  with  various  of¬ 
ficers  and  staffs,  such  as  librarians, 
secretaries,  and  property  men. 


9:15-10:00  A.  M 


Period  II.  Orchestra  I. 


Director  of  Instromontal  Mutic 
Hoiqhtt  Hiqh  School 
Clovoland  Height*,  Ohio 


Hi*  crownin9  •vant  of  this  summor  for  fho  Ida  Grova,  Iowa,  junior  drum  and  bugla  corps  was  its  fhraa  hundrad  mila  trip 
to  Qinton,  whara  it  lad  tha  parada  of  tka  Iowa  Amariean  Lagion.  Tkis  corps  was  organizad  last  January,  and  it  is  hopad 

will  prova  a  fina  faadar  for  tha  high  school  band. 


LIFE  of 

the  Party 

The  Junior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 


•  IN  ORDER  TO  appreciate  the  value 
and  importance  ot  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  in  the  public  school,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  Justi¬ 
fication  for  adopting  this  new  activity 
in  the  program  of  ensemble  music. 
Let  us  examine  the  merits  and  educa¬ 
tional  values  of  such  a  plan. 

Frequently  the  popular  conception 
of  the  name,  "drum  and  bugle  corps,” 
is  one  of  gross  militarism.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mistaken.  Because  of 
the  great  psychological  wave  of  altru¬ 
ism  which  swept  the  country  with  the 
signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  men 
decided  to  abandon  most  things  mili¬ 
taristic  and  set  about  establishing  a 
mode  of  living  which  was  truly  peace¬ 
ful  and  constructive.  In  fact,  the  pen¬ 
dulum  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  we 
began  to  realise  that  the  social  or¬ 
ganisation  of  men  and  women  who  had 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  last  con¬ 
flict  was  inevitable;  and  with  this 


By  Ronald  R.  Spink 

Intfrumsnfal  Music  Tsachsr 
Rsdwood  Cify,  CslifomU,  Public  Schools 

came  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  as  it 
is  today  in  every  celebration  we  wit¬ 
ness.  The  only  possible  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  modem  drum  corps  and  the 
regular  army  group  Is  that  of  disci¬ 
pline  when  on  the  march.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  more  rigid  than  much  of 
the  behavior  necessary  in  the  regular 
school  work. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  has 
gained  its  present  popularity  because 
of  its  great  universal  appeal  to  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  many  who  are  particularly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  music  of  the  corps  be¬ 
cause  of  the  past  memories  it  brings 
to  mind.  However,  to  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  i>eople  concerned  the  attractive¬ 
ness  lies  in  the  fundamental  appeal 
made  to  all  of  ns  who  spend  our  life 
in  a  world  of  rhythm,  song,  and  mel¬ 
ody.  It  was  not  a  haphazard  guess 


that  influenced  military  authorities  to 
select  this  type  of  music  as  an  ideal 
marching  unit  It  is  easy  to  organize 
and  teach,  lacking  in  unwieldlness, 
and  strong  in  its  appeal  to  the  spirit; 
and  because  of  this,  little  vision  is  re¬ 
quired  to  perceive  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  constitute  a  sound  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  dram  and 
bugle  corps  as  an  educational  agent 
strong  enough  in  its  influence  to  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  whole  curriculum  as 
well  as  the  speciflc  music  program. 
Not  only  is  this  activity  Justified  by 
the  alms  of  music  education,  but  also 
it  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  aims  of  all  education;  namely,  the 
seven  aims  which  we  have  almost  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  as  being  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  ideals  in  public  school 
education.  Let  us  review  these  gen¬ 
eral  aims  briefly.  They  are:  Health, 
command  of  fundamental  processes, 
worthy  home  memherthip,  vocation, 
citizenehip,  worthy  u$e  of  leisure,  and 
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merely  an  end  in  itself  would  be 
highly  undesirable  and  particularly 
shortsighted  on  the  part  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Music  is  greatly  favored,  as  a 
stimulus  to  worthy  home  membership. 
Any  worth-while  pursuit  in  which  the 
whole  family  may  participate  tends  to 
make  the  home  more  desirable  to  its 
occupants.  In  this  respect  the  corps 
acts  as  an  exploration  unit  where 
many  children  with  musical  talent  can 
be  discovered.  Fortunately  the  ability 
of  many  gifted  children  has  been  real¬ 
ized  and  developed  to  a  high  degree. 
Who  knows  but  that  many  more  po¬ 
tential  musicians  may  be  found 
through  this  association  and  become 
fine  players  and,  as  a  result,  better 
home  members?  When  another  means 
of  making  the  home  life  more  desir¬ 
able  than  that  of  the  street  and  alley 
gangs  is  offered,  let  us  not  fail  to 
utilize  the  opportunity  to  its  fullest 
extent! 

Vocafion — Although  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  usually  provides  merely  a 
casual  contact  with  instrumental 
music,  it  often  does  much  more  than 
this  for  others.  Young  men  and 
women  who  are  found  to  possess  more 
than  average  musical  ability  often  will 
regard  their  new  work  in  the  light  of 
its  vocational  possibilities.  Certainly 
we  cannot  all  earn  our  living  by  play¬ 
ing  in  a  drum  corps;  in  fact,  very  few 
of  us  can.  Yet,  those  inclined  to  enter 
the  held  of  music,  either  as  teachers 
or  performers,  will  soon  realize  wbat  a 
wealth  of  experience  is  already  theirs 
by  reason  of  their  past  participation 
in  this  marching  musical  unit.  Music 
must  be  taught  to  those  who  would 
follow  us  as  teachers  and  musicians, 
and  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  care 
to  produce  music  will  nevertheless  de- 


ethical  character.  In  varying  degrees 
the  drum  and  bugle  corps  contributes 
to  each  of  these. 

Health — Children  of  all  ages  need 
opportunities  for  active,  physical 
movement  and  expression.  In  recent 
years  his  need  has  become  more  acute 
as  is  demonstrated  by  our  great  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  field  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  educators  having  given  it  a 
prominent  place  in  our  school  pro¬ 
grams  everywhere.  As  in  sports,  the 
participation  here  allows  the  child  to 
gain  direct  physical  activity  and  at  the 
same  time  learn  co-ordination  of  men¬ 
tal  processes  with  bodily  movement. 
In  fact,  it  may  truthfully  be  claimed 
that  the  strict  adherence  to  a  march¬ 
ing  cadence,  while  engaged  in  the 
mental  processes  of  producing  the 
proper  tones  or  drum  beats,  requires 
much  greater  co-ordination  of  mind  and 
body  than  the  average  play  activity 
of  a  child  at  the  elementary  or  Junior 
high  school  age.  The  healthfulness 
of  such  a  plan  cannot  justly  be  denied, 
and  recognition  of  this  is  inevitable. 

Command  of  Fundamental  Processes 
— In  the  majority  of  schools  we  find 
some  pupils  who  are  either  socially  or 
intellectually  out  of  harmony  with  the 
routine  procedures  of  the  classroom. 
The  constant  pursuit  of  seemingly  in¬ 
consequential  learning  skills,  which  are 
quite  fundamental,  tends  to  breed  dis¬ 
content  as  well  as  a  lackadaisical  at¬ 
titude  toward  most  learning.  This 
type  of  child  must  somehow  be  reached 
and  stimulated  to  systematic  learning 
and  establishment  of  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  which  will  make  him  a 
desirable  citizen.  It  has  been  the 
writer’s  experience  that  the  strong 
appeal  made  by  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  to  his  basic,  human  character¬ 


istics  will  soon  bring  the  child  to  a 
state  of  mind  which  is  highly  con¬ 
ducive  to  learning.  Conceptions  of 
number,  time,  motion,  poise,  and 
proper  social  behavior  are  fostered  in 
such  an  activity.  In  addition  to  this 
a  definite  amount  of  knowledge  must 
be  acquired  in  order  to  take  part  in 
the  organization.  Memorization  of 
fundamental  facts  pertinent  to  this 
work  is  necessary,  and  the  music  and 
drill  routines  must  be  memorized,  too. 
An  educational  agent  such  as  this  can¬ 
not  wisely  be  disregarded,  especially 
since  this  type  of  learning  is  not  too 
difficult  for  those  children  of  limited 
intellectual  capacities  which  we  find 
in  nearly  every  public  school.  Pupils 
who  participate  in  other  instrumental 
music  ensembles  are  profiting  in  the 
same  way  by  their  experience  in  music. 
Yet  the  number  of  children  who  need 
this  is  still  far  in  advance  of  that  al¬ 
ready  enjoying  the  privilege.  High 
costs  of  instruments  and  lack  of  time 
for  outside  study  no  longer  need  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  child’s  opportunity. 
The  equipment  is  low  in  cost,  and  the 
time  required  for  study  is  negligible; 
therefore,  no  persons  need  be  excluded 
because  of  the  above  mentioned  fac¬ 
tors,  and  they  may  have  the  advantage 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  an  instru¬ 
mental  music  ensemble. 

Worthy  Home  Membership — To  con¬ 
sider  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  as 
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mand  to  hear  it.  Knowing  this,  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  value  of 
the  fundamental  background  offered 
by  such  an  organization  as  the  drum 
and  bugle  corps. 

Citizenship — In  recent  years  educa¬ 
tors  have  been  giving  more  attention 
to  the  task  of  preparing  children  in 
school  for  the  problems  they  meet  as 
potential  citizens  of  today  and  actual 
voting  citizens  of  tomorrow.  Litera¬ 
ture  written  on  this  phase  of  education 
points  out  the  need  for  their  learning 
to  become  worthy  members  of  a  group 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  their  share 
of  the  responsibilities.  Children  must 
learn  to  co-operate  with  others  for  the 
good  of  the  group ;  they  must  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  vote  intelligently  upon  matter.s 
affecting  their  future  happiness  and  wel¬ 
fare  ;  they  must  learn  to  receive  and  fol¬ 
low  directions  in  order  to  be  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  them  to  others  later  if  the 
need  arises;  and  they  must  learn  to  put 
aside  selfish  interests  and  desires  in  or¬ 
der  to  achieve  the  best  results  for  the 
common  good  of  all.  In  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  each  child’s  conduct  and  per¬ 
formance  is  of  vital  importance  to « the 
whole  group.  Not  only  can  children  be 
trained  for  future  citizenship,  but  also 
they  can  readily  be  shown  why  such  pro¬ 
cedure  is  of  paramount  im|K>rtance  to 
them.  This  last  item  cannot  be  empha¬ 
sised  too  much.  The  basic  principles  of 
democracy  must  be  known  and  accepted 
by  everyone  concerned  before  It  is  suc¬ 
cessful  and  true.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
found  that  perhaps  the  drum  corps’ 
greatest  contribution  to  its  members  lies 
in  this  experience  of  participating  in  a 
group  activity  with  a  definite  puriiose  for 
existing. 

Worthy  Use  of  Leisure — Teachers,  the 
juvenile  courts,  and  even  parents  are  fa.st 
beginning  to  realize  Just  how  important 
the  leisure  problem  is  in  training  chil¬ 
dren  to  become  desirable  citizens.  Shall 
we  honestly  meet  and  cope  with  this  new 
situation  made  more  acute  by  the  new 
doctrine  of  shorter  work  schedules  and 
supervised  study  in  school  rather  than 
in  the  home?  Or  shall  we  send  our  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  sand-lots,  alleys,  and  count¬ 
less  other  meeting  places  where  gangs 
of  adolescents  quickly  gather,  leading 
younger  children  into  questionable  habits 
of  conduct  merely  for  lack  of  something 
worth-while  for  which  to  organize  and 
meet  together?  Apparently  our  human 
nature  drives  us  together  for  social  and 
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intellectual  sustenance,  especially  after 
the  fifth  grade  of  elementary  school  has 
been  reached.  By  this  time  children’s 
interests  have  begun  to  shift  from  them¬ 
selves  to  others.  Why  not  foster  this 
thoroughly  wholesome  and  natural  In¬ 
stinct  completely  and  adequately  through 
worth-while,  pleasant  activities  which  are 
looked  upon  by  boys  and  girls  as  a  truly 
wonderful  way  to  spend  the  time  not 
taken  up  by  other  school  activities  al¬ 
ready  established?  The  parents  of  to¬ 
day  are  much  more  dependent  upon  the 
school  to  aid  in  rearing  their  children. 
In  many  cases  where  both  parents  are 
employed  outside  the  home,  children  are 
either  expected  to  find  their  own  means 
of  spending  their  idle  hours,  or  the  school 
authorities  supervise  their  play.  The 
drum  and  bugle  corps  can,  and  should  be, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  agencies  for 
helping  solve  this  difficulty  in  such  a  way 
that  Its  Influence  will  carry  over  well  into 
the  adult  life  of  each  child.  Habits  of 
occupying  oneself  with  worth-while  activi¬ 
ties  must  be  established  early  in  school, 
and  those  who  need  this  training  the 
most  are  usually  the  ones  who  are  least 
often  reached.  To  this  type  of  individual 
the  drum  and  bugle  corps  is  calculated 
to  make  the  strongest  appeal  and  exert 
an  influence  upon  him  which  will  often 
determine  even  his  future  happiness  as 
a  man  or  woman. 

Ethical  Character — The  need  for  this 
type  of  development  has  been  shown 
many  times  in  the  problems  we  encounter 
each  day.  The  school  has  begun  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  demand  and  is  earnestly  try¬ 
ing  to  supply  the  training  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  boys  and  girls  the  ethics  of 
living.  Much  can  be  done  in  this  work 
to  help  make  life  happier  and  more 
worth-while,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  over¬ 
look  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  for  development 
of  ethical  conduct. 

As  was  shown  in  the  section  on  Citi¬ 
zenship,  group  participation  and  mem¬ 
bership  is  the  ideal  situation  in  which  to 
develop  the  ethical  attitudes  and  conduct 
of  young  people.  A  genuine  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  relation.ships  established 


here  can  and  must  be  realized  if  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  corps  are  to  be  properly  di¬ 
rected.  Kach  child  must  feel  as  though 
he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  whose 
performance  with  the  others,  as  well  as 
toward  the  others,  is  most  important.  A 
code  of  ethics  forms  the  basis  upon  which 
the  group  operates,  and  unless  this  Is  set 
up  within  the  minds  of  all,  the  whole 
project  is  a  failure.  In  every  organiza¬ 
tion  the  individual  members  must  take 
upon  themselves  the  job  of  putting  forth 
their  best  efforts  intelligently  for  the 
good  of  all.  'This  can  be  done  only  when 
each  one  has  adopted  the  attitudes  of 
conduct  which  in  later  years  will  likewise 
carry  him  through  situations  where  his 
only  chance  of  success  lies  in  being  able 
to  see  the  proper  ethical  procedure 
clearly  before  him. 

In  summary,  the  writer  has  attempted 
to  show  briefly  the  basic  educational 
principles  and  justification  for  Introduc¬ 
ing  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  to  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  curriculum.  There  are 
many  questions  which  may  not  be  ade¬ 
quately  answered  here;  however,  if  the 
reader  will  try  to  establish  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  in  mind  clearly  and 
honestly.  It  is  believed  that  the  fore¬ 
going  information  is  complete.  However, 
for  those  who  still  say,  "Why  not  start  a 
regular  band  in  place  of  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps?*’  let  us  observe  further  that 
many  times  where  school  instruments  are 
not  available  and  private  funds  cannot 
support  such  an  enterprise  as  a  band, 
there  is  enough  to  finance  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps  of  sufficient  size  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  in  performance,  appearance,  and 
usefulness.  Not  only  is  the  cost  of 
equipment  per  child  considerably  lower, 
but  also  much  less  time  is  required  in 
preparation  for  the  first  public  appear¬ 
ance.  Moreover,  in  cases  where  bands 
have  already  been  established  In  the 
music  work  of  the  school,  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  is  even  more  adaptable  to 
school  needs  and  usea  We  all  have  ex- 
Iterienced  disappointment  in  the  lull 
which  prevails  after  a  selection  has  been 
played  by  a  marching  band.  Yet,  with 
both  a  band  and  a  drum  corps  represent¬ 
ing  the  school,  there  is  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  of  music  with  one  organization 
playing  while  the  other  rests.  Neither 
will  dwarf  the  work  of  the  other  because 
of  the  wide  difference  in  the  music  and 
drill  activities.  In  fact,  one  usually  en¬ 
hances  the  work  of  the  other. 

A  drum  corps'  fully  trained  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  can  readily  be  produced  in  two 
or  three  months.  To  attempt  a  parallel 
feat  with  a  band  is  difficult  for  even  the 
most  skillful  of  teachers.  Several  months 
of  practice  are  required  before  much  if 
anything  can  be  accomplished  in  the  band 
ensemble.  This  is  not  true  of  the  drum 
and  bugle  corps.  Its  very  simplicity  and 
lack  of  heavy  demands  on  individual 
players  as  regards  home  practice  makes 
it  a  welcome  means  to  all  children 
participating  in  music  ensemble  work. 
Those  who  would  not  or  could  not  expend 
the  required  amount  of  time  and  money 
to  play  a  band  instrument,  but  are 
anxious  to  do  some  of  this  type  of  -work, 
will  find  the  drum  and  bugle  coriHj  a 
truly  remarkable  experience  and  source 
of  great  satisfaction  and  joy.  It  may  be 
the  means  by  which  a  greater  number  of 
children  will  become  Interested  in  music 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  study  some 
band  or  orchestra  instrument  seriously 
and  later  excel  in  its  performance !  'Why 
not  organize  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  in 
your  school? 
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How  We  Turned  Vacation  Hcizards 
Into  a  Happy  and  Useful  Summer 


•  JUNE  HAD  ALREADY  arrived,  and 
thia  mother  and  that  father  were  won¬ 
dering  Just  what  Mary  or  Johnnie 
could  do  thia  summer  to  take  up  his 
time. 

So  it  was  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  the  idea  of  a  summer  band 
course  was  instigated,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment 

Before  making  definite  plans,  we 
realised  that  there  must  be  a  distinct 
benefit  derived  from  such  a-  course 
other  than  Just  a  mere  passing  of 
time.  We  knew,  too,  that  many  pupils 
had  Just  purchased  instruments  and 
had  started  lessons  in  school  classes 
and  a  three  months’  letup  from  play¬ 
ing  would  be  a  big  setback;  therefore, 
a  second  motive  was  the  continuation 
of  study  and  individual  advancement 
of  the  children. 

Bvery  school  musical  organization 
can  stand  betterment,  and,  with  that 
as  a  third  motive,  the  plane  were  set 
in  motion  for  a  pleasant  and  worth¬ 
while  experiment.  One  can  add  here 
that,  if  the  school  were  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  these  plans  had  to  be  such 
that  the  boys  and  girls  themselves 
would  realize  the  Joy  they  derived 
from  It  and  the  advancement  they  had 
made. 

After  talking  to  several  parents  of 
the  idea,  it  was  found  that  much  in¬ 
terest  was  manifested  in  the  plans. 
To  enlarge  on  our  inquiry,  names  of 
all  students  owning  instruments  in 
the  grades  five  through  eight,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  music  department  of  the  senior 
high  school,  were  compiled.  Many 
other  students  were  also  added  to 
the  list  and  a  letter  explaining  our 
plans  was  sent  to  their  parents. 

This  suminer  the  Potsdam  hiah 
school  will  sponsor  a  band  school  from 
July  6  to  August  14.  The  purpose  of 
the  school  is  to  give  students  a  chance 
to  continue  their  instrumental  music 
studies  during  the  summer  months 
when  they  have  plenty  of  spare  time. 
The  summer  is  the  time  to  capitalise 
on  music  study. 

The  band  school  will  give  each  stu¬ 
dent  a  chance  to  piay  in  a  band  and 
also  provide  for  one  private  lesson  and 
one  class  lesson  each  week,  tiessons 
will  be  given  in  the  high  school  and 
the  school  instruments  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use.  Thus  a  student  may  try 
out  an  instrument  before  buying  one 
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of  his  own.  This  is  important  as  it 
often  happens  that  a  student  finds  he 
does  not  like  the  instrument  of  his  first 
selection  after  he  has  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  on  it  for  awhile. 

Mr.  John  MacDonald  of  the  high 
school  fsuiulty  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
school,  and  all  lessons  and  rehearsals 
will  be  directed  by  him. 

In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  school  it  will  be  necessary  to 
charge  a  small  fee  of  |4  which  will  be 
paid  by  each  student  when  registering. 
This  will  be  the  entire  cost  of  the  les¬ 
sons  and  the  band  rehearsals  for  the 
six  weeks.  Registration  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  June  12. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  your  boy 
or  girl  attend  this  summer  school,  please 
sign  your  name  below  and  return  im¬ 
mediately  so  that  we  may  have  some 
idea  of  how  many  students  to  expect. 
This  is  not  a  registration  blank  and 
does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  high  school  office,  phone 
2621,  or  from  Mr.  John  MacDonald  at 
a  Leroy  Street,  phone  2226. 

The  response  to  this  first  letter  was 
most  encouraging.  Several  people 
from  nearby  towns,  having  read  the 
plans  in  the  newspaper  were  applying 
for  admission  to  the  summer  school. 
All  of  the  enrollments  received  -  were 
accepted. 

The  next  move  was  to  make  out  a 
schedule  for  the  private  and  class  les¬ 
sons  for  each  individual  enrolled.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  the  band  re¬ 
hearsals,  which  included  a  Junior  band 
imd  a  senior  band,  besides  a  string 
orchestra. 

A  second  letter  to  the  parents  who 
had  returned  the  enrollment  blanks 
carried  a  registration  card  and  a  les¬ 
son  schedule. 

The  Potsdam  high  school  summer 
band  school  will  begin  as  planned  on 
July  6.  The  enrollment  has  met  our 
expectations,  thus  assuring  a  profitable 
and  worth-while  summer  activity  for 
the  children  of  this  community. 

The  schedule  of  classes  and  private 
lessons  has  been  made  out,  and  your 
boy  or  girl  has  been  included.  En¬ 
closed  is  the  list  of  periods  each  week 
when  he  or  she  must  attend  the  school. 
In  addition  to  these  lesson  periods, 
plans  are  being  made  for  the  senior 
band  to  give  concerts  in  town  during 
the  six  weeks.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  attend  these  con¬ 
certs  and  thus  keep  informed  as  to  the 
progress  being  made. 


The  progress  which  the  students 
make  during  the  six  weeks’  course  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  practicing  each  student  does.  In 
order  that  each  one  may  get  the  most 
out  of  the  school,  we  wish  to  urge  par¬ 
ents  to  co-operate  in  encouraging  a 
maximum  of  practice  time.  Students 
will  improve  in  proportion  to  the  time 
they  devote  to  practice  with  their  in¬ 
strument.  However,  we  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  a  summer  of  all  work.  Every 
student  enjoys  playing  in  a  group  as 
a  band,  and  as  you  will  see  from  the 
schedule,  plenty  of  this  kind  of  activ¬ 
ity  will  be  provided. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  students 
that  must  be  taught  each  day,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  each  student  to  be 
prompt  in  attending  lessons  and  re¬ 
hearsals.  Tardiness  will  necessarily 
cut  short  the  lesson  period.  Therefore, 
we  would  urge  you  to  see  that  your 
buy  or  girl  Is  prompt  in  attending  les¬ 
sons  and  rehearsals. 

May  we  remind  you  that  registration 
must  be  completed  by  June  12?  A  reg¬ 
istration  blank  is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience.  Please  return  this  blank 
and  the  $4  expense  fee  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient. 

Of  the  sixty-five  students,  there  were 
thirty-one  giris  and  thirty-four  boys — 
showing  that  girls  were  Just  as  in¬ 
terested  as  boys  in  instrumentai  mu¬ 
sic.  Twenty-two  students  were  from 
the  elementary  grades  and  forty-three 
from  the  senior  high  school.  The 
youngest  pupil  was  ten  years  old, 
while  the  oldest  was  nineteen. 

The  choice  of  instruments  was  quite 
varied,  the  trumpet  being  most  pop¬ 
ular  with  twenty  enthusiasts.  Clari¬ 
nets  were  next  in  line,  having  fifteen. 
Ten  chose  the  saxophone,  seven  the 
trombone,  while  the  French  horn,  fiute, 
and  violin  had  three  players  each. 
Two  selected  the  string  bass,  while 
only  one  enlisted  for  the  'cello  lessons. 

Many  of  the  musicians  enrolied  used 
instruments  owned  by  the  high  school. 
Practicing  was  done  at  the  high  school 
and  at  home.  This  helped  many  of 
them  to  decide  Just  what  instrument 
they  reaily  wished  to  piay  before  pur¬ 
chasing  one.  A  locai  music  dealer 
rented  instruments  to  severai  pupils 
at  a  very  low  fee. 

Organizations  were  formed,  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  regular  winter  sched¬ 
ule.  The  senior  band  was  made  up  of 
thirty-six  advanced  students,  some 
piaying  other  instruments  than  those 
they  had  previously  studied.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  student  on  string  bass  was  a 

(Turn  to  page  40) 


String 

TONE 

By  ELIZABETH  GREEN,  Orchestra  Director 
East  High  School,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Miss  Green  has  given  much  thought,  study,  and  experimentation  to  the  science 
of  string-tone  production.  This  is  the  first  of  several  articles,  approaching  the 
subject  from  an  absolute  standpoint,  that  will  be  published  during  the  course  of 


the  present  school  year.  >  >  >  > 

•  THE  FACT  THAT  science  and 
music  have  at  last  shaken  hands  and 
decided  to  be  helpful  friends  is  the 
greatest  factor  we  have  today  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  world  musical.  Science  has 
given  us  the  radio,  and  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  that  instrument  has 
been  to  increase  the  popular  interest 
in  music  of  one  sort  or  another. 
There  is  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
that  we,  the  radio  public,  may  not 
find  a  bit  of  music  by  simply  turning 
the  dial. 

Significant  as  the  fact  is,  there  is 
yet  a  more  practical  side  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  science  can  help  music. 
Science  can  explain  to  us  why  we  do 
things  in  certain  ways  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  musically.  Science  can 


tell  us,  for  example,  why  a  tone  is 
scratchy,  why  a  harmonic  acts  as  it 
does,  how  to  produce  a  singing  tone, 
why  the  bow-hair  should  not  be 
screwed  up  to  an  unwarranted  ten¬ 
sion,  bow  to  vary  the  tone  color  of 
the  bowed  instruments,  and  why  the 
tone  color  on  a  single  string  does 
vary  with  different  uses  of  the  bow. 
In  other  words  by  following  carefully 
the  scientific  laws  at  the  basis  of  our 


>>>>>>>>>>>> 


musical  system  of  bowed  instruments, 
we  can  find  out  why  it  is  that  the  ef¬ 
fects  we  so  often  wish  to  make  Just 
as  often  do  not  come. 

Since  tone  is  the  basis  upon  which 
all  music  rests,  we  shall  consider  it 
here  and  now. 

In  mechanics  the  great  problem  is 
the  problem  of  friction.  Friction  is 
opposed  to  motion.  We  use  oil  in  an 
automobile  to  overcome  friction  and 
make  it  run  smoother.  Now,  this  same 
friction  is  the  basis  upon  which  our 
stringed  instruments  rely  for  setting 
the  strings  into  vibration.  A  bow  with 
no  rosin  on  it  passes  smoothly  over 
the  string  with  no  friction,  and  we 
cannot  make  a  tone.  When  the  rosin 
is  put  on  the  bow-hair,  the  fine  teeth 


of  the  hair  catch  bold  of  the  string 
and  pull  it  aside.  The  string  tries 
to  resume  its  original  position,  and 
vibration  results.  Now,  when  there  is 
too  much  rosin  on  the  bow,  too  much 
friction  results,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  grating  noise  (lack  of  oil  in  an 
auto!)  mingles  with  the  tone  of  the 
string.  Consequently,  the  tone  is 
harsh  and  strident.  Similarly,  if  the 
bow  is  pressed  too  heavily  upon  the 


string,  the  friction  is  so  great  that 
it  interferes  with  both  the  motion  of 
the  string  and  of  the  bow.  To  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  tone,  the  string  must  not 
be  hindered  in  its  vibration,  but  must 
be  allowed  to  move  freely;  from 
which  follows  that  the  bow  must 
move  with  corresponding  freedom,  in 
its  progress  across  the  string. 

There  are  three  ways  to  make  a 
poor  tone  on  a  stringed  instrument. 
First,  if  the  bow  is  far  away  from 
the  bridge  and  pressed  hard,  the  tone 
will  be  scratchy.  Secondly,  the  bow, 
if  used  near  the  bridge  and  not 
pressed,  makes  a  squeaky  tone.  Third¬ 
ly,  if  the  bow  is  not  parallel  with 
the  bridge,  the  string  will  not  vibrate 
properly,  and  a  squeak  will  result. 
The  first  two  of  these  ways  may  be 
combined  into  a  rule  which  states 
that  the  pressure  varies  inversely 
with  the  distance  of  the  bow  from  the 
bridge;  i.e.,  the  shorter  the  distance 
from  bow  to  bridge,  the  greater  the 
pressure  and  the  louder  the  tone; 
while  the  farther  away  from  the 
bridge,  the  lighter  must  be  the 
pressure  and  the  softer  the  tone. 

Another  phase  of  the  friction  ques¬ 
tion  deals  with  the  beginning  or  for¬ 
mation  of  tne  tone.  In  order  that  the 
tone  develop  purely  it  must  begin 
'with  as  little  friction  as  possible  to 
produce  it.  In  setting  the  string  in 
motion  the  player  must  overcome  the 
inertia  or  resistance  to  motion  of  the 
string.  Now,  if  he  starts  with  the 

(Turn  to  pogt  86) 


Thsir  tiring  tons  was  an  important  atist  to  tha  East  high  school  orchaitra  in  placing 
in  First  Division  in  tha  1934  and  1936  Stats  Contasts  and  tha  1935  National  Contast 
in  Sacond  Division.  Hara  tha  orchastra  it  picturad  with  tha  chorus  just  attar  thair 
closing  number,  '* American  Oda,"  on  tha  final  program  of  tha  school  year. 
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Stube's  Thousand  Piece 
High  School  Band 

Trimnph  of  Chicagoland  Music  Festival 


•  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  pieces!  That  was  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  attractions  of  the  great  Chicago¬ 
land  Music  Festival  show,  presented 
at  Soldiers’  Field  on  the  night  of  Au¬ 
gust  15.  Captain  Howard  Stuhe,  direc¬ 
tor  of  instrumental  music  at  Tilden 
technical  high  school,  Chicago,  and 
president  of  the  Chicago  School  Band 
association,  was  the  master  craftsman 
who  built  and  produced  this  thrilling 
spectacle.  The  Inspiring  sight  literally 
lifted  80,000  spectators  out  of  their 
seats  as  the  formation  marched  the 
length  of  the  arena  under  one  of  the 
greatest  torrents  of  applause  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  “greatest  musical  show 
on  earth”  have  ever  released. 

“It  was  a  major  operation,”  said  Mr. 
Stube,  who  assembled  and  trained  this 
band  for  public  appearance  in  so  short 
a  time.  “Thousands  of  applications 
had  to  be  considered  in  order  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  fairly  well  balanced  instru¬ 
mentation  of  so  many  players.  The 
final  ensemble  was  garnered  from 
twenty-eight  Chicago  high  schools. 
We  divided  the  city  into  three  sections 
for  rehearsals  and  held  two  rehearsals 
in  each  section.  Then  we  had  a  final 
full  dress  rehearsal  at  Soldiers’  Field 
the  day  before  the  show.” 

Players  were  picked  from  Austin, 
Amundsen,  Bowen,  Calumet,  Crane, 
DuSable,  Englewood,  Farragut,  Fen- 
ger.  Foreman,  Harrison,  Harper, 
Hirsch,  Hyde  Park,  Kelly,  Lake  View, 
Lane,  Lindblom,  Manley,  Marshall,  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Morgan  Park,  Parker,  Roose¬ 
velt,  Senn,  Tilden,  Von  Steuben,  and 
Wells  high  schools  of  Chicago. 

Captain  Stube  directed  the  band 
through  Sousa’s  “Cadet  March”,  and 
Victor  Grabel  led  them  through  Sul¬ 
livan’s  “The  Lost  Chord”.  Mr.  Grabel 
was  elected  by  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  Chicago  school  bandmasters  to 
direct  the  band. 

“The  experiment  was  such  a  success 
that  next  year  we  are  going  to  try 
to  assemble  a  band  of  1500,”  said  Mr. 
Stube.  “Our  object,  of  course,  is  to 
keep  the  boys  and  girls  interested  and 
practicing  during  the  summer,  and 
also,  if  I  may  say  so,  bring  to  the 
more  prominent  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  fine  work  that  is  being  done  in 
the  instrumental  departments  of  our 
Chicago  schools.” 

The  day  of  contests,  held  annually 
as  a  prelude  to  this  great  outdoor 


show,  includes  many  events  of  special 
interest  to  school  musicians,  school 
bands  and  orchestras,  soloists,  twirl- 
ers,  drum  corps,  vocalists,  and  choral 
gi-oups.  Here  are  some  of  the  win¬ 
ners  among  this  year’s  entries  from 
the  school  field. 

Juvenile  bande  (more  than  30  mem¬ 
bers) — First,  Wuriitser  concert  hand  of 
Chicago,  directed  by  Marcel  Ackerman, 
winners  of  their  division  in  the  1935  fes¬ 
tival  contests ;  second,  Chicago  Boys'  Club 
band,  directed  by  John  Sovinec,  who  took 
third  place  last  year;  third,  the  Emer¬ 
son  summer  school  band  of  Gary,  directed 
by  H.  S.  Warren,  second  place  winners  in 
1935. 

Juvenile  bands  (under  30  members) — 
First,  Oshkosh  high  school  of  Oshkosh, 
Wls.,  directed  by  F.  H.  Jebe ;  second, 
Toung  Peoples  concert  band  of  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  directed  by  K.  W.  Schla- 
bach;  third,  American  Legion  Post  No.  16 
Jr.  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  directed  by  F.  M. 
Koonan. 

Drum  Corps:  Junior  division  (between 
16  and  21  years  of  age) — First.  Racine, 
Wis.,  Boy  Scouts,  directed  by  Wiliiam  L. 
Peterson,  winner  of  last  year's  contest ; 
second,  Des  Moines,  la..  Junior  Legion, 
directed  by  Jack  Froon ;  third,  Kalama- 


•  WHENEVER  A  brass  player  has  a 
bad  day,  invariably  the  lips  are 
blamed.  There  are  occasions  when 
one’s  stomach  may  be  bad  and  that 
will  naturally  reflect  on  the  lips.  In 
most  cases  the  lips  are  not  at  fault. 
A  close  check  should  he  made  of  the 
air  column.  When  you  are  in  a  tight 
spot,  technically,  a  high  or  delicate 
solo  passage,  try  to  remember  to  keep 
the  neck,  shoulders,  and  arms  thor¬ 
oughly  relaxed.  Whenever  there  is 
fear  to  play  something  well,  tenseness 
results,  and  tenseness  closes  the  air 
column.  In  an  excited  state  one  is 
unconscious  of  what  is  happening. 
The  arms  become  so  rigid  and  the 
pressure  of  the  mouthpiece  on  the  lips 
is  so  intense  that  if  there  were  a 
gauge  to  record  the  amount  of 
pressure  applied,  H  would  be  appall¬ 
ing.  Still  we  say  the  lip  muscles  are 
delicate.  Just  imagine  the  amount  of 
abuse  they  take! 

Had  the  air  been  permitted  to  pene- 


soo,  Mich.,  Sea  Scouts,  directed  by  A.  T. 
Stevens.  . 

Juvenile  divlsiun  (under  16  years) — 
First,  Boys'  Alliance  club  of  South  Chi¬ 
cago  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  directed  by  Stanley  M. 
Pinski,  which  placed  third  in  last  year's 
contest;  second,  Danville,  Ill.,  Boy  Scouts, 
directed  by  Allen  Deege,  second  place  win¬ 
ner,  last  year ;  third.  Sycamore,  111.,  Jun¬ 
ior  Legion,  directed  by  George  Rousch. 

Baton  twirling:  Junior  class  (under  18 
years  of  age) — First,  Rodney  Adams, 
Chicago,  drum  major  of  the  Northwest 
Cadets  band ;  second,  Richard  Pedersen. 
Elmwood  Park,  drum  major  of  the  Leyden 
community  high  school  band;  and  third, 
Norman  Erickson,  Chicago,  drum  major  of 
the  Barnard  school  band. 

Juvenile  class  (under  14  years  of  age) 
— Find,  Lester  Mehiman ;  second,  Charles 
H.  Anderson;  third,  Ethel  Weigelt. 

Violin — First,  Israel  Baker,  Chicago ; 
second,  Robert  Basso  of  Barnum,  Minn. ; 
third,  Susie  Debes,  Wheaton,  111. 

Cornet — First,  George  Novy,  Berwyn, 
Ill. ;  second,  George  Jensen  of  Belvidere, 
Ill. ;  third,  Robert  Work,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Harmonica — First,  Samuel  Solomon. 
Chicago ;  second,  Clifford  H.  Lambert, 
Hinsdale,  III. 

The  Chicagoland  Musical  Festival  is 
held  annually  in  Soldiers’  Field  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Phil  Maxwell.  Victor  Grabel  is  gen¬ 
eral  music  director.  During  the  last 
six  years  more  than  600,000  people 
have  attended  the  evening  show.  This 
year  Noble  Cain,  famed  conductor  of 
the  Chicago  A  Capella  Choir,  was  gen¬ 
eral  choral  director,  and,  again,  Fred 
Miller  was  in  charge  of  the  drum 
corps  competition  and  field  events. 


trate  the  lips,  all  this  abuse  would 
never  happen.  Most  teachers  over¬ 
look  this  important  factor  but  blame 
the  lips  entirely  when  the  fault  is  in 
the  air  column. 

Regardless  of  how  difficult  this  may 
be,  do  not  be  forgetful  of  a  relaxed 
body,  and  be  sure  that  a  good  supply 
of  air  penetrates  the  lips.  When  rigid 
through  the  shoulders,  one  cannot 
breathe  deep  enough,  and  without 
breath  there  cannot  be  adequate  pas¬ 
sage  of  air  through  the  lips. 

The  obstruction  of  the  air  column 
is  the  tongue.  To  prove  this  play  this 
chord : 


Watch  the  action  of  the  tongue  in 
ascending  to  the  higher  tones.  You 
will  note  that  the  tongue  becomes 
very  rigid,  it  draws  back  into 


Your  Embouchure 

By  Joseph  Gustat,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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the  throat  and  raises  against  the  soft 
palate,  thereby  closing  the  air  pas¬ 
sage.  If  this  happens,  the  tone  in  the 
upper  register  becomes  very  thin  and 
nasal.  The  neck  swells  several 
inches,  and  the  face  becomes  flushed. 
This  is  the  greatest  evil  in  wind  in¬ 
strument  playing.  If  this  abuse  is 
allowed  to  continue  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod,  the  tongue  and  neck  muscles 
become  so  overly  developed,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  overcome. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  when 
playing  in  the  upper  register  for  the 
tongue  to  become  tense,  draw  back 
into  the  throat,  and  to  press  against 
the  palate.  One  should  always  strive 
to  keep  the  tongue  relaxed,  low,  and 
in  a  forward  position.  The  oral  cav¬ 
ity  is  the  wind  instrumentalist’s  tonal 
chamber.  If  it  is  fllled  with  tongue, 
the  tone  cannot  be  of  fine  quality.  To 
prove  this  play: 


Correlating  Instrumental 

and  CHORAL  Music 


By  Carol  Merhoff  Pitts 


While  sustaining,  raise  the  tongue  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  filling  the  oral 
cavity.  While  still  sustaining,  iower 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  note 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  tone. 

We  knew  the  practice  of  long  tones 
did  improve  the  tone  quality  but  were 
never  conscious  of  what  happened 
during  that  practice.  In  striving  for 
a  clear  tone,  it  brought  about  an  un¬ 
conscious  freeness  of  the  throat  and 
tongue.  That  freeness  and  relaxed 
state  was  responsible  for  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  tone.  Now  that  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  actual  functions  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  necessary  tone,  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  our  work  In  a  more  intel¬ 
ligent  manner.  ' 

In  the  staccato  or  attack  the  aver¬ 
age  student  is  most  concerned  in  the 
action  of  the  tongue.  The  follow- 
through  of  air  is  equally  important. 
In  a  short  attack,  if  there  is  not  a 
follow-through  of  air,  the  tone  is 
abrupt  and  very  hard.  In  other  words 
all  tongue  and  no  air  produces  a  bad 
musical  effect. 

The  loudness  of  an  attack  is  not  in 
the  hardness  of  the  tongue  stroke  but 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  air  per¬ 
mitted  to  follow  up  the  attack. 

In  rapid  staccato  the  tongue  should 
always  remain  close  to  the  front 
teeth,  relaxed,  and  with  a  minimum 
action  of  the  tongue.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  attain  a  great  speed  with 
a  long  stroke  of  the  tongue. 

Never  forget  the  follow-through  of 
air.  Several  school  bandmasters  in¬ 
form  me  that  they  have  tried  this  re¬ 
laxed  tongue  method  with  their 
wood-winds.  Their  tone  showed  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  tongue  speeded  up 
considerably. 


Director  of  Music,  Contrel  H.  S.,  Omaha,  Nabr. 
Director  of  Choir,  Municipal  University,  Omaha,  Nabr. 
Summer  Faculty  of  the  Christiansen  Choral  School 


•  IN  THE  PAST  few  years  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  instrumental  music  directors 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  direct 
choral  activities  also.  This  is  in  many 
ways  desirable  since,  after  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  strings,  the  only 
difference  between  playing  an  instru¬ 
ment  and  singing,  is  in  the  medium 
employed,  the  basic  principles  being 
very  similar. 

All  wind  instrument  players  pro¬ 
duce  their  tones  by  setting  into  vibra¬ 
tion  a  reed  (in  the  case  of  reed  in¬ 
struments)  or  a  column  of  air  (in  the 
case  of  brass  instruments).  The  singer 
produces  his  tone  by  setting  into  vi¬ 
bration  the  vocal  cords.  The  problem 
of  correct  breathing  is  Identical  for 
both  player  and  singer. 

The  day  of  the  instrumental  soloist, 
whose  neck  swelled  out,  whose  cheeks 
were  puffed,  and  who  seemed  about 
to  burst  a  blood  vessel,  is  past,  as  is 
also  that  of  the  singer  who  appeared 
about  to  have  apoplexy  while  singing 
a  forte  tone. 

To  breathe  correctly  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  The  ideal  at  all 
times  is  relaxation  of  the  neck  and 
throat  muscles  plus  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  air,  supplied  by  active  breath¬ 
ing  muscles,  which  include  those  of 
the  torso,  intercostal  or  rib  muscles, 
chest  and  abdominal  muscles.  Both 
singer  and  player  must  employ  what 
is  commonly  termed  “deep  breathing’’. 
Control  of  the  breath  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  this  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  proper  use  of  all 
the  active  breathing  muscles. 

The  tone  must  be  started  from  the 
“diaphragm”.  It  should  not  be  harsh 
or  blasting  but  relaxed  and  beautiful 
even  though  a  triple  forte  is  required. 
Volume  and  intensity  of  tonal  quality 
is  the  result  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
breath.  Every  soloist  should  strive 
for  ample  support  of  the  tone  with¬ 
out  tension. 

It  has  pleased  me  greatly  to  hear 
many  instrumental  directors  caution 
their  players  to  “sing”  their  tones. 
Too  often  a  band  can  be  justly  ac¬ 
cused  of  playing  stopped  tones  (cheat¬ 
ing  note  values),  and  the  performance 
results  in  a  series  of  chopped  phrases 
which  is  unpleasant  to  the  listener. 
The  wind  instrument  player  should 


make  his  part  sing  as  would  the 
singer,  as  he  frequently  has  a  melodic 
line  which  requires  a  sustained  flow¬ 
ing  tone.  Valuable  assistance  can  be 
given  the  young  instrumentalists  by 
having  them  sing  the  phrases  on  a 
vowel  before  playing  the  phrase  on 
their  instruments.  This  is  being  done 
in  many  bands  with  astounding  suc¬ 
cess.  If  the  player  can  sing  the  tones 
in  tune,  he  will  undoubtedly  play 
them  in  tune. 

Correct  posture  is  important  to 
both  singer  and  player.  Without  it, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  develop 
good  breathing  habits.  Of  course,  the 
instrumentalist  has  the  added  handi¬ 
cap  of  properly  holding  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  he  is  playing,  but  in 
general  the  principles  of  good  posture, 
both  standing  and  sitting,  are  the 
same  for  the  singer  and  the  player. 
The  choral  director  must  always  be 
on  the  guard  to  teach  the  singer  not 
to  “sit  twice”,  on  the  chair  and  the 
back  of  the  chair.  To  avoid  handi¬ 
capping  the  breathing  muscles,  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  should  not  rest 
against  the  back  of  the  chair. 

Briefly,  every  instrument  player 
would  benefit  greatly  by  employing 
many  of  the  good  habits  of  good  sing¬ 
ing,  and  every  singer  would  sing  bet¬ 
ter  if  he  were  able  to  play  an  instru¬ 
ment  well.  Both  are  closely  related 
in  their,  fundamentals. 


News  and 
Comments 


Broadcast  from  Kantucky 
•  FROM  C.  E.  NORMAN,  Anchorage, 
Kentucky,  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Band  and  Orchestra  Directors  associa¬ 
tion  comes  this  news  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  that  progressive  state. 

Plans  have 
been  completed 
for  broadcastinsT 
of  Instrumental 
music  lessons 
over  station 
W  H  A  S,  under 
the  Joint  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  the 
Kentucky  Band 
and  Orchestra 
Directors  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  first 
of  the  series 
will  go  on  the  air 
September  29.  Hi. 

G.  Sulser,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity 
for  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and 
former  president  of  the  association,  is 
chairman  of  the  broadcasting  commit¬ 
tee.  John  Lewis,  Jr.,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  clinic  band,  and  the  continuity 
will  be  handled  by  a  staff  announcer. 

Two  clinics  will  be  held  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  this  fall,  one  for  Western 
Kentucky  at  Bowling  Green,  staged  by 
Dr.  R.  D.  Perry,  and  the  other  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  of  which  John 
Lewis,  Jr.,  is  chairman.  Lynn  Thayer, 
chairman  of  the  Kentucky  State  Fair 
Music  Festival,  announces  prospects 
for  a  large  number  of  bands  to  attend 
the  19S9  festival  at  Louisville. 

Complete  reorganisation  of  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  office  has  been  effected  under  the 
guidance  of  L.  P.  Brown,  treasurer. 

Other  projects  in  which  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  Interested  are  the  all-state 
band  and  orchestra  which  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  J.  R.  Elliott,  and  presented 
to  the  Ky.  Educational  Ass'n  in  April. 
•  •  • 

Penntylvanig 
Hail  the  keystone! 

We  are  "making  Pennsylvania  musi¬ 
cal”,  declares  the  School  Music  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Keystone  state.  The 
association  held  its  second  annual  con¬ 
vention  last  May  14-16,  at  Indiana, 
Penna.,  with  Charles  O’Neill,  director 
of  the  22nd  Royal  Regiment  band, 
Quebec,  Canada,  as  honorary '  guest 
conductor  of  the  200  piece  all-state 
high  school  band.  Some  thirty  state 
bandmasters  assisted  with  their 
batons. 


John  F.  Victor  of  Abilene,  Texas, 
was  also  a  prominent  figure  in  this 
clinic,  giving  many  valuable  point¬ 
ers,  which  he  is  well  equipped  to  do. 

M.  Claude  Rosenberry,  state  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  school  music  education, 
and  Captain  O’Neill  were  presented 
with  honorary  life  memberships;  a 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  Harry 
A.  Canfield,  clinic  host,  and  a  plaque 
to  the  Indiana  high  school.  A.  S. 
Miescer  of  Lebanon  made  the  pre¬ 
sentation. 

On  the  present  year’s  calendar  of 
events  is  an  all-state  chorus  sched¬ 
uled  for  Ebensburg,  November  19-21, 
Gordon  F.  Williams,  host;  an  all-state 
orchestra,  locale  to  be  selected;  and 
an  all-state  band  at  Coatesvllle  in 
May,  W.  Fred  Orth,  host.  The  newly 
elected  officers  are:  W.  Fred  Orth, 
Coatesvllle,  president;  Gordon  F. 
Williams,  Ebensburg,  vice-president; 
Lina  B.  Teager,  Verona,  secretary; 
and  Cyrus  B.  Thompson,  Hollidays- 
burg,  treasurer. 

•  •  • 

There  is  Just  no  stopping  this  man 
James  C.  Harper,  director  of  the  Le¬ 
noir,  North  Carolina,  high  school 
band.  He’s  into  everything.  The  band 
now  has  three  buses  in  its  own  right, 
two  palatial  passenger  buses  and  one 
for  instruments.  They  played  for  the 
Kiwanis  International  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  this  summer  and  succeeded  in 
impressing  the  temporary  inhabitants 
of  those  marble  palaces  of  lucid  fancy, 
no  end. 

see 

Stokowski  in  the  Movies 
•  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA  musicians 
will  be  watching  the  movie  announce¬ 
ments  for  the  release  of  ’"rhe  Big 
Broadcast  of  1937”.  For  that  picture 
is  to  record  the  great  director,  Leo¬ 
pold  Stokowski,  at  work  with  his  or¬ 
chestra.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
major  symphony  orchestra  playing 
classical  music  will  have  appeared  as 
a  feature  of  a  show  made  for  enter¬ 
tainment. 

"I  can  say  only  what  I  expect  our  debut 
in  films  will  show.  We  have  chosen  from 
the  beat  In  music  literature,”  said  Mr. 
Stokowski,  "two  works  of  the  great 
master,  John  Sebastian  Bach. 

"The  slender  sound  track  at  the  side 
of  the  ‘Big  Broadcast'  film,  carries  in 


light  and  shade  a  portion  of  the  best 
performance  nearly  120  musicians  and 
myself  can  give. 

“Then  comes  the  important  question  of 
the  camera.  What  is  there  interesting  to 
see  in  the  ^)ectacle  of  a  full  symphony 
orchestra  at  work?  There  is  music  itself 
to  watch. 

"You  may  be  sure  that  the  camera  will 
not  focus  monotonously  on  the  conductor 
and  his  little  stick!  The  conductor  is. 
after  all,  only  the  cheer  leader,  the 
coxswain,  the  motorman  of  the  orchestra. 
The  fine  musicians  who  sit  behind  the 
stands  make  the  music  which  he  strives 
to  mold  for  best  effects. 

"So  the  camera  in  our  scenes  of  ‘The 
Big  Broadcast’  does  what  the  eye  of  an 
eager,  interested  listener  would  do.  It 
follows  the  music  from  one  section  of  the 
orchestra  to  another. 

“Often  during  a  concert  you  wilt  hear 
whispered  behind  you,  ‘What’s  that  in¬ 
strument?  What’s  playing  now?’  But 
even  in  the  finest  symphony  halls,  only 
a  few  fortunate  members  of  the  audience 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  watch  the 
musicians  at  work.  On  the  screen,  every 
member  of  the  audience  will  be  able  to 
do  Just  that. 

“He  will  also  have  the  ancient  and 
honorable  privilege  of  all  music  listeners 
— he  may  close  his  eyes  and  concentrate 
on  what  he  hears. 

“In  our  performance  of  the  Bach  Fugue 
in  G  Minor,  this  little  Journey  through  the 
orchestra  will  be  especially  fascinating.  A 
‘Fugue’  you  know  is  a  musical  form  built 
like  an  old  ‘round’  song.  The  same 
melody  is  introduced  in  succession  by  one 
voice  of  the  orchestra  after  another. 
Fugue  comes  from  a  word  meaning  ‘flight’. 
The  melody  pursues  itself  through  the  or¬ 
chestra  at  different  lev^  and  in  different 
instrumenta  All  continue  weaving  their 
threads  of  melody  to  the  mighty  climax 
at  the  conclusion. 

“The  fugue  is  consequently  one  of  the 
musical  forma  most  difficult  to  write,  and 
most  fascinating  to  hear — if  you  know 
what  is  taking  place. 

“I  believe  that  even  the  musically  inex¬ 
perienced  among  the  audiences  of  The 
Big  Broadcast’  will  be  able  to  follow  the 
absorbing  structure  of  symphonic  playing 
better  than  they  could  otherwise  do, 
thanks  to  the  insatiably,  curious  camera 
which  can  see  where  it  will,  when  it  will. 

“Finally,  I  want  to  tell  my  interest  at 
appearing  in  the  same  film  with  another 
mtulcal  organisation  which  does  things 
so  different  from  those  we  do — and  does 
them  so  well.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Benny 
Goodman’s  ‘swing’  band.  I  assure  you 
that  we  as  an  orchestra  feel  the  sharp 
contrast  between  our  music,  will  be  all 
to  the  good. 

“Bach  has  certainly  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  hottest  Jams  arrangement  There 
Is  no  antagonism  in  music,  except  between 
interesting  and  dull.  The  color  and  glit¬ 
ter  of  instrumentation,  which  dance  bands 
have  come  to  use  lately,  can  be  traced  to 
the  rich  storehouse  of  effects  in  the  best 
classical  music. 

“There  is  always  room  for  both  sym¬ 
phony  and  swing.  Just  so  both  be  good." 

•  •  • 

National  Contarvatory 
•  DO  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  now  a 
hill  in  the  Congressional  machinery. 
House  Resolution  No.  4543  to  be  ex¬ 
act,  that  contemplates  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  conservatory  of 
music  for  the  education  of  pupils  in  all 
branches  of  music? 


Mr.  Brown 
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Quoting  from  the  bill  itself: 

"The  Natlona.1  Conservatory  of  Music 
shall  be  under  the  authority  of  a  board  of 
regents  consisting  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  shall 
appoint  a  director  general  and  a  board 
of  directors  to  manage  the  conserva¬ 
tory.  The  director  general  shall  be  a 
professional  musician,  or  of  musical 
training,  with  administrative  capacity 
and  executive  ability,  and  of  good 
character.  The  board  of  directors  shall 
consist  of  flve  members.  Three  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  professional  musicians  of 
high  standing  and  achievement,  and 
two  members  eminent  educators  or 
other  persons  of  high  character  and 
administrative  capacity.  The  director 
general  shall  be  ex  officio  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.” 

Ample  funds  are  provided  for  in  the 
bill  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  con¬ 
servatory  in  Washington,  D.  C.  If  suc¬ 
cessful,  this  project  will  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  many  very  promising 
school  musicians,  both  in  the  matter 
of  extending  their  education  and  per¬ 
chance  landing  a  nice,  soft  govern¬ 
mental  Job. 

ess 

Because  of  the  new  ruling  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  that  each  and 
every  teacher  of  music  in  the  schools 
must  have  a  degree,  it  is  said  that 
about  one-third  of  the  schools  are  get¬ 
ting  new  directors  this  year. 

•  •  • 

First  Piano  Accordion  Instructor 
at  National  Music  Camp 
•  IN  RESPONSE  TO  numerous  re¬ 
quests  for  piano  accordion  Instruction, 
the  subject  was  "dded  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  National  Music  Camp  at  In- 
terlochen,  Michiga  .,  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  An¬ 
thony  Oalla* 

R  i  n  i ,  popular 
young  piano  ac- 
cord  i  0  n  i  s  t, 
teacher  and  com¬ 
poser,  was  chos¬ 
en  to  conduct 
the  classes.  In 
choosing  him, 
as  the  Scherzo, 
weekly  maga¬ 
zine  of  the 
camp,  says: 

“Interlochen 
traditions  for 
the  best  have  undoubtedly  been  main¬ 
tained,  for  Qalla-Rini,  in  addition  to 
being  an  accomplished  musician,  is 
considered  the  finest  player  of  the  pi¬ 
ano  accordion  In  this  country.” 

An  interesting  innovation  in  the 
musical  productions  given  at  Inter- 
lochen  was  the  accordion  interi>olation 
into  the  prison  scene  finale  of  the  op¬ 


era,  “Faust".  The  organ  part  was  ex¬ 
tracted  and  rearranged  for  three  ac¬ 
cordions  by  Oalla-Rinl,  and  executed 
by  him{^lf  and  two  of  his  advanced 
students.  The  consensus  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  comment  was  that  the  effect  was 
that  of  a  great  pipe  organ  and  that 
it  added  a  truly  climactic  thrill  to  the 
scene. 

•  •  • 

Return  in  10  Days 

•  THERE  HAVE  BEEN,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  many  changes  of  address  this 
summer.  School  bandmasters  and  or¬ 
chestra  directors  seem  to  be  skipping 
about  to  new  locations,  trekking  to 
spots  where  opportunities  are  greater 
and  pay  envelopes  fatter.  Will  every 
director  who  has  moved  his  where¬ 
abouts  this  summer  please  advise  us 
of  that  change  by  the  proverbial  re¬ 
turn  mail,  giving  the  old  and  new  ad¬ 
dresses?  Here  are  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  come  under  our  personal 
observation. 

P.  S.  Martinez,  director  of  the  Stin¬ 
nett  high  school  band,  which  took 
rating  II,  Superior,  in  Class  C  at  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas,  State  Band  Contest,  will 
go  to  Schreiner  Institute,  Kerrville, 
Texas,  as  the  new  director  of  band, 
orchestra,  and  other  musical  organi¬ 
zations. 

Eugene  K.  Asbury,  who  has  been  so 
substantially  identified  with  Taylor- 
ville,  Illinois,  for  so  long  that  we  all 
thought  him  a  permanent  citizen  of 
that  city,  surprises  us  hy  moving  to 
the  instrumental  music  department  of 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers  college  in 
Charleston,  Illinois,  where  he  will  be 
in  charge  of  both  band  and  orchestra. 

Mr.  Asbury  has  glorified  our  Na¬ 
tional  Contests  with  some  of  the  fin¬ 
est  bands  that  have  ever  been  seated 
on  the  Class  B  platform.  He  leaves 
behind  him  in  Taylorville  a  record  of 
achievement  that  will  be  diificult  to 
duplicate.  He  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  large  opportunity  his  new 
connection  will  mean  to  him,  and  he 
will  assuredly  make  the  most  of  it. 

Among  other  changes:  Lyall  Smith, 
formerly  of  Rockford,  is  now  going 
to  Wellman;  J.  E.  Cool,  formerly  of 
Wellman,  is  going  to  Iowa  Falls;  John 
Day  is  going  to  Hartley  from  Milford, 
and  Arthur  Mullens  is  the  new  man 
at  Milford. 

Mary  LaDage  will  be  at  Sidney, 
having  gone  there  from  Mallard,  and 
Melvin  Hill  is  going  from  Manly  to 
Harlan;  Leo  Orether  from  Orange 
City  to  Keokuk;  Milton  Wioto  from 
West  Bend  to  Scranton;  and  Sigurd 
Fardal  from  Burt  to  Adel. 

All  of  these  changes  took  place  In 
Iowa. 

Be  sure  to  send  in  your  change  of 
address.  Newspapers  and  magazines 


are  not  forwarded  except  by  payment 
of  the  required  postage. 

Clem  Lueck,  who  stirred  things  up 
in  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  the  school  board 
turned  thumbs  down  on  tbe  band,  has 
taken  a  position  as  publicity  director 
at  Ripon  college.  His  former  post  as 
the  Ripon  high  school  band  director 
is  now  taken  by  Reuben  Lehman. 
Bernard  T.  Zeigler  has  resigned  from 
Wisconsin  Rapids. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  in  your  change 
of  address. 

•  •  • 

Fast  Work  in  Idaho 
•  THERE  ARE  MANY  schools  on  the 
great,  spreading  acreage  of  Idaho  that 
are  doing  wonderful  work  in  band 
and  orchestra  music.  One  of  those 
schools  is  at  Preston,  where  Harold 
C.  Christensen, 
until  recently 
working  against 
stiff  community 
opposition,  is  do¬ 
ing  a  job  that 
deserves  the 
highest  endorse¬ 
ment  of  praise. 

Two  years  ago 
the  Preston  high 
school  made  its 
first  start  in 
band  and  orches¬ 
tra  work.  At  the 
end  of  their  first  Mr.  ChrittsnMn 
year  two  good  ensembles  were  in  con¬ 
cert  condition.  Although  this  is  a 
Class  B  school  the  orchestra  at' the 
end  of  that  first  year  entered  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Contest  in  Class  C  and  received 
a  rating  of  Superior  against  eleven 
other  contestants. 

This  year  they  won  the  only  Supe¬ 
rior  rating  given  in  Class  B,  playing 
"Youth  Courageous”  and  “Military 
Symphony”.  The  band  was  also  rated 
Superior  in  the  District  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  in  Class  B,  and  last 
spring  took  a  Superior  in  Class  A  in 
both  playing  and  marching. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  quick 
success  of  this  band  is  the  genuine 
and  sincere  interest  of  the  students. 
Twenty-five  band  members  entered 
the  summer  camp  at  Logan,  Utah,  this 
summer  to  study  under  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister. 

“Our  groups  are  now  in  a  very 
healthy  condition,”  writes  Director 
Christensen,  “and  are  giving  regular 
concerts  during  the  summer  in  a  forty 
thousand  dollar  band  shell,  which  our 
city  commission  recently  completed 
for  us  under  a  PWA  project 

“I,  personally,  am  very  grateful  for 
the  suggestions  I  have  received  dur¬ 
ing  my  five  years  of  teaching  from 
you  and  your  corps  of  writers.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  large  part  of  the  success  I  have 
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had  here  the  past  two  years  belongs 
to  you,  also  the  band,  orchestra,  and 
glee  clubs  I  was  able  to  organize  at 
Moreland  high  school  in  Idaho  and  the 
Monroe  school  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  before  I  came  here.” 

•  •  • 

Contesting  for  Cash 
•  THE  PARKERSBURG,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  high  school  band  of  ninety 
good  musicians  is  |500  to  the  good  this 
fall,  having  won  the  grand  prize  in  a 
contest  conducted  by  Lions  Inter¬ 
national  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
on  July  22,  a  feature  of  the  annual 
national  convention.  Five  hundred 
dollars  will  buy  a  lot  of  instruments, 
uniforms,  and  music;  and  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  hoped  for  that  these  sum¬ 
mer  contests  may  become  popular 
with  the  service  clubs,  with  cash 
prizes  on  the  line. 

Any  one  of  the  five  additional  cash 
prizes  awarded  in  this  event  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warm  the  hearts  of  band 
parents  working  so  hard  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  of  their  bands.  Here 
are  the  winners:  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia,  $500;  New  Bedford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  high  school  band,  $300;  Provi¬ 
dence.  Rhode  Island,  Central  high 
school  band,  $250;  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  senior  high  school  band,  $200; 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  boys’  band, 
$150;  and  La  Salle  academy  band  of 
Providence,  $100.  Other  entrants 
were:  Bulkeley  WMI  school  band. 
New  London,  Connecticut;  Central 
Palls,  Rhode  Island,  high  school  band; 
R.O.T.C.  high  school  band  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts. 

In  all,  nine  Juvenile  bands  and 
eleven  drum  and  bugle  corps  from 
New  England  competed.  The  judges 
were:  For  band — Ch.srles  W.  Messer, 
bandmaster  of  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  acad¬ 
emy  band  in  New  London;  Lawrence 
W,  Chidester,  director  of  the  New 
England  summer  band  school.  Tufts 
College,  Massachusetts;  Irving  Chey- 
ette,  director  of  bands,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity;  C.  L.  Andrews,  Jr.,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Commander,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island;  and  Major  Karl  V.  Palmer  of 
Portland,  Maine. 

For  drum  and  bugle  corps — Joseph 
Tessier,  Providence  symphony  orches¬ 
tra;  Louis  Nadeau,  118th  Engineers 
band;  Captain  Henry  Foss,  U.  S.  N. 
retired.  For  drum  majors — Henry  B. 
Goff,  Shrine  band;  timer,  Albert  E.  S. 
Alers,  American  band. 

•  •  • 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  the  many- 
fine  articles  as  well  as  the  very  useful 
hints  and  information  on  the  teaching  of 
the  various  instruments.  Have  recom¬ 
mended  all  my  students  to  read  this  val¬ 
uable  magazine  and  many  have  subscribed 
for  it,  and  I  hope  they  continue  to  do  so. 
— Frank  Seward,  Uir.,  Rock  Island,  III. 


Down  in  Texas  They  have 
a  Clinic  Every  Month 

By  Russell  E.  Shrader,  Dir.  of  Bands,  Midland,  Texas 


Mr.  Shradsr 


•  HOW  CAN  OUR  state  school  band 
associations  be  made  more  effective? 

It  is  true  that  the  state  associations 
have  made  wonderful  progress,  and 
certainly  a  very  definite  and  neces¬ 
sary  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of 
school  bands, 
but  few  will 
question  the 
fact  that  they 
can  become  a 
means  for  ob¬ 
taining  much 
broader  benefits. 

In  particular 
there  should  be 
some  means 
whereby  the 
state  association 
could  bring  con¬ 
structive  b  e  n  e- 

fits  to  each  member  constantly.  The 
state  association  should  offer  every 
member  a  working  program  in  which 
to  take  an  active  part.  There  should 
be  closer  contact  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  order  to  foster  better  fellow¬ 
ship  and  profesional  feeling.  Some 
means  is  needed  for  the  band  students 
to  hear  other  school  bands  more  often 
than  they  generally  do.  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  achievement  to  be  realized 
from  closer  co-operation  between  the 
band  directors. 

The  clinic  idea  seems  to  be  the  best 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  most  school 
band  directors.  Elach  year  they  are 
being  better  attended,  and  many  more 
are  being  held.  The  main  fault  with 
them  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
one  long  enough  to  satisfy  everyone 
in  attendance.  There  is  always  the 
matter  of  not  having  time  to  deal  with 
every  idea  that  needs  attention.  Then 
why  not  have  more,  smaller,  clinics? 

In  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Texas  association  we  have  put  this 
idea  to  trial  during  the  current  year. 
Last  year  at  the  official  contest  in 
Lubbock,  Charles  G.  Walker,  director 
of  the  Monahans  high  school  band,  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  the  band  directors  to 
get  together  mure  often  than  just  once 
a  year  during  the  contests.  The  writer 
decided  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
in  September,  1935,  and  sent  out  in¬ 
vitations  to  a  meeting.  The  response, 
in  spite  of  a  busy  football  season,  was 
very  hearty,  and  the  first  meeting 
was  held.  In  general  the  meeting  had 
three  parts.  First,  there  was  a  short 
concert  and  marching  program  by  the 


host  band,  more  or  less  of  a  rehearsal 
with  all  the  fellows  having  scores  to 
watch.  Then  the  directors  had  a  long 
“session"  during  which  time  an  in¬ 
vitation  for  a  meeting  the  following 
month  was  offered.  Such  points  as 
marching  tactics,  football  appearances, 
and  plans  for  the  year  were  discussed. 

No  form  of  organization  was  neces¬ 
sary  as  we  already  had  the  state  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  divisions. 

The  clinic  was  to  rotate  from  city 
to  city  by  invitation,  each  fellow  to 
use  his  band  for  the  clinic  band  and 
to  be  host  and  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  turn.  There  would  be  no  ex¬ 
penses,  except  transportation,  and  by 
the  time  the  rounds  were  complete 
this  would  have  equalized  itself.  A 
meeting  would  be  held  every  month 
except  when  there  was  some  state 
meeting  to  attend.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  first  part  of  the  program  should 
be  open  to  the  public  in  all  the  meet¬ 
ings  to  follow.  A  round  table  discus¬ 
sion  on  many  points  was  conducted 
which  gave  the  boys  who  talk  a  chance 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  their  chests. 

The  third  part  of  the  meeting  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  serving  of  refreshments 
for  the  band  directors  and  their  wives 
which  concluded  the  meeting  with  a 
delightful  period  of  fellowship,  re¬ 
freshments  provided  by  the  host 
school’s  home  economics  department. 

There  have  been  five  splendid  clin¬ 
ics  held  in  this  area  which  covers  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  square  miles.  Many  of 
the  fellows  have  driven  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  and  back,  to  attend 
these  meetings.  The  first  meeting  was 
called  by  the  writer  and  held  in  Mid¬ 
land.  Texas.  The  second  meeting  was 
held  by  invitation  of  Superintendent 
Roberts  of  Wink.  Here  Charles  San¬ 
ford  Eskridge  was  the  host  and  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  meeting  was  attended 
by  the  state  association  president,  D. 
O.  Wiley  of  Texas  tech  band.  The 
next  meeting  was  held  in  Fort  Stock- 
ton.  by  invitation  of  Superintendent 
Reeves  and  presided  over  by  the  genial 
Joe  Berryman  of  percussion  fame.  At 
this  meeting  the  superintendents  were 
invited  and  many  of  them  took  very 
active  parts  in  the  discussions. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  in 
Iraan  by  invitation  from  Superintend¬ 
ent  Bickley.  Here  Jacques  Nonce  had 
all  the  visiting  directors  as  guest  con¬ 
ductors  in  the  public  program  by  the 
Iraan  high  school  band.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  also  attended  by  Fred  W.  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Chicago  who  added  materially 
to  the  meeting  by  describing  the  Chi- 


cago  Tribune  festival  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  technical  discus¬ 
sions.  The  meeting  held  last  year  was 
in  Odessa  at  the  invitation  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Fly,  with  G.  Ward  Moody 
as  the  chairman.  At  this  meeting 
most  of  the  discussion  concerned  the 
coming  contests. 

It  is  a  unanimous  opinion  among  the 
directors  who  have  held  and  attended 
these  monthly  clinics  that  they  are 
the  finest  thing  ever  done  for  the 
bands  of  this  section.  There  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  finer  feeling  of  fellowship 
among  the  band  directors,  the  weaker 
sections  of  our  bands  have  been  helped 
by  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of 
other  directors.  There  has  been  bet¬ 
ter  co-operation  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  contests,  and  many  of  the 
criticisms  corrected.  Because  of  the 
regular  meetings,  more  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  state  association 
meetings,  and  better  attendance  from 
this  section  manifest.  There  has  no 
doubt  been  better  band  teaching,  which 
after  all  is  paramount. 

The  band  exists  for  the  student  and 
anything  that  contributes  directly  to 
more  effective  character  building, 
greater  development,  and  a  finer  sen¬ 
sibility  in  music  appreciation,  should 
be  the  goal  of  all  sincere  band  teach¬ 
ers.  This  idea  of  the  rotating  band 
clinic  could  be  carried  out  in  almost 
any  other  section  of  the  country  bet¬ 
ter  than  here  in  West  Texas  where 
distances  between  cities  is  a  handi¬ 
cap.  If  any  group  of  band  directors 
can  see  the  value  in  this  idea  and  use 
it.  then  this  write-up  will  have  served 
its  purpose. 


"What  Helped  Me  Most  to 
Win  First  Division  in  the 
1936  Notional  Solo 
Contest" 

Five  First  Division  winners  in  the 
Cleveland  Solo  Contest  will  also  be 
winners  in  a  cash-prize  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
for  the  best  papers  written  on  this 
subject.  Nearly  every  First  Divi- 
sioner  is  "in  this  contest"  which 
closes  September  15,  and  the  "Rrst 
Prize"  paper  will  be  published  in  our 
October  issue.  Others  may  follow. 
This  is  a  special  feature  in  which 
everyone  is  keenly  interested,  and 
you  may  look  forward  to  a  real  treat 

in  October. 


Who  Can  Match  this 
Scrap-Book  Story? 

By  James  C.  Harper,  Director 

Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  High  School  Bond 


•  MY  FRIENDS  TELL  me  that  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls,  my  spirit  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  an  unhappy  shade  unless  it 
can  find  a  home  in  some  squirrel.  This 
habit  of  preserving  scrap-book  data 
will  be  too  hard  to  break,  and  filing 
away  something  will  be  inevitable.  It 
may  work  out  that  way,  but  mean¬ 
while  our  band  scrap-book  has  proved 


Thu  2 1 -Volume  Scrap-Book  is  worth  its 
weight  in  twenty  dollar  bills,  to  the  director 
and  the  band. 


to  be  a  collection  of  immense  value, 
and  the  passage  of  time  should  make 
it  even  more  so.  The  increasing 
amount  of  shelf  space  required  for 
the  additional  volumes  may  force  us 
to  move  the  family  out  of  doors  in 
order  to  house  the  books  properly, 
but  then  the  family  of  a  school  band 
director  must  expect  some  hardships. 

From  the  day  our  band  was  organ¬ 
ized  we  realized  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  file  and  preserve  important  data ;  and 
newspaper  clippings,  photographs,  pro¬ 
grams,  etc.,  were  carefully  put  away. 
Sometimes  so  carefully  that  even  loe  could 
not  And  them  until  long  after  the  emer¬ 
gency  had  passed.  With  the  passage  of 
time  the  difficulty  of  indexing  and  quickly 
locating  needed  material  became  greater, 
and  the  scrap-book  proved  to  be  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  very  starting  of  the  book  re¬ 
quired  careful  checking  and  comparing 
of  the  mass  of  material  on  hand.  Many 
details  which  had  been  entirely  familiar 
at  the  time  some  clipping  had  been  filed 
were  now  almost  forgotten,  and  careful 
reading  and  study  were  necessary  for  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  earlier  data  was  too  care¬ 
lessly  preserved  and  often  failed  .  to  note 
the  journal  volume  or  date  which  proved 
a  necessity  later  on. 

One  thing  suggested  another  as  wise 
additions  to  the  book,  and  these  often  in¬ 
volved  going  back  through  old  papers  and 


the  musty  files  of  magazines.  Like  the 
work  of  the  artist  and  sculptor,  the  prob¬ 
lem  arose  as  to  what  to  leave  out. 

Our  scrap-book  is  now  In  its  twenty- 
first  large  volume.  The  additional  vol¬ 
umes  are  being  added  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  per  year.  We  include  all  news¬ 
paper  clippings,  programs,  and  magazine 
articles  relative  to  our  band  or  to  the 
students  who  are  alumni  of  our  training. 
The  photographs  and  kodak  pictures  alone 
are  a  matter  of  immense  interest,  and 
particularly  as  time  goes  on.  The  com¬ 
ments  of  all  contest  judges  are  carefully 
typed  and  pasted  in  the  book,  and  for 
months  before  any  contest  we  pour  over 
the  criticisms  of  past  years  as  a  guide 
to  better  training  and  performance. 

With  the  growth  of  the  band  in  size 
and  ability,  more  notable  people  became 
interested  in  our  record  and  more  of  them 
heard  us  in  our  public  appearances.  Quite 
a  number  of  these  were  kind  enough  to 
write  us  letters  of  commendation.  The 
letters  themselves  we  kept  in  our  files, 
but  photostatic  copies  of  them  were 
pasted  in  the  scrap-book.  Often  they 
came  from  distant  parts  of  the  world  and 
their  stamps  alone  would  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  study.  As  such  letters  are  often 
widely  spaced  chronologically,  we  are  now 
at  work  on  maps  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world  with  stars  to  indicate  the 
source  of  the  letters  of  commendation  in 
the  book.  Later  on  this  map  also  will  be 
photographed  and  the  picture  pasted  in 
the  scrap-book. 

Prom  the  hundreds  of  letter-photo- 
graphs  in  the  book  a  few  might  prove  of 
special  interest  to  the  reader.  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  fir.st  voyage 
of  discovery  on  August  3.  There  Is  a 
letter  in  the  scrap-book  written  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  date  and  from  the 
mayor  of  the  city  from  which  he  sailed. 
Another  on  the  same  date  is  from  the 
Prior  of  the  monastery  where  Columbus 
and  his  crew  repaired  tor  worship  just 
before  sailing.  One  letter  comes  with 
the  postmark  of  Little  America  and  an¬ 
other  was  on  the  attempted  trip  of  the 
submarine  “Nautilus”  when  it  sought  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  under  the  ice.  Still 
another  bears  the  postmark  of  Febru¬ 
ary  22  from  Mount  Vernon  on  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birth.  One  comes  from  Valley 
Forge  on  the  anniversary  of  the  date  on 
which  Wa^ington  learned  that  aid  from 
the  French  would  come  to  the  American 
coloniea  A  letter  written  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  birth  was 
penned  in  the  room  in  England  where  he 
lived  and  enclosed  kodak  pictures  of  very 
interesting  places  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  poet. 

Certificates  evidencing  the  contest  win¬ 
ning  and  other  band  triumphs  are  photo¬ 
graphed  for  scrap-book  use  as  is  the  cer¬ 
tificate  authorizing  the  band’s  exclusive 
right  to  its  own  trade  mark  name  design. 
In  the  latter  case  the  supporting  papers 
are  also  included. 

In  years  when  cups  and  banners  are 
won  these  are  photographed  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  go  in  the  book.  Especially  good 
letter  formations  or  other  tactical  projects 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  Judges  ★ 
Called  us 
"Superior"  ^ 

AlthoM9h  fwo  yMra  k«d  pauad  line*  tka  latf 
National  Band  Contait,  band*  at  tka  1936  . 

National  warn  in  battar  trim  tkan  avar  bafora. 

Hara  ara  loma  of  tho«a  that  plaead  in  Sacond 
Division.  First  shown  is  tka  band  from  tka 
Lakawood,  Ohio,  ki^h  school,  a  Class  A  group, 
also  a  First  Division  winnar  in  marching. 

Forty  boys  maka  up  tka  Charlton  high  school 
band  from  tka  Indiana  boys'  school  at  Plain-  a 

fiald.  Basidas  placing  in  Sacond  Division  in 
the  Marching  Contest,  tka  band  placed  in 
Third  in  Concert,  Class  C.  Lowell  C.  Stanley, 
director. 

In  both  marching  and  concert  the  Crawfords- 
villa,  Indiana,  Class  B  band  made  tha  same 
rating.  Joseph  A.  Gramalspachar  is  director.  A 
Tka  band  ha*  made  First  Division  in  it*  State 
Contest  for  the  past  three  years. 

In  row  three  is  tha  Baardstawn,  Illinois,  Class 
B  high  school  band.  E.  H.  Swift  is  tha  director. 

Eighty-ona  players,  drum  major,  and  field  officer  . 

maka  up  tha  personnel  of  tha  Collinwood  high 
school  marching  band  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  is  under  tha  direction  of  R.  H.  Rimer. 

Top:  Under  tha  direction  of  Harvey  Moan, 
tha  Canton,  South  Dakota,  H.  S.  band  won  its 
way  to  tka  National  Contest,  and  antarad  in 
Class  B.  Tha  first  band  at  C.  H.  S.  was  or-  a 
ganixad  in  1923. 

C.  E.  Sawhill  directed  his  Liberty  Memorial 
high  school  band  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  at  tha 
1936  National,  in  Class  A. 

One  of  tha  leading  high  school  bands  in  tha 
Chicago  area  is  Austin,  Class  A,  under  tha  A 
direction  of  Captain  A.  R.  Gish. 

Arthur  R.  Goranson  has  directed  tha  James¬ 
town,  New  York,  high  school  band  since  1926. 

This  is  a  Class  A  band. 

Tha  Elkhart,  Indiana,  high  school  band.  Class 
A,  was  also  a  First  Division  winnar  in  tha 
Marching  Contest.  David  W.  Hughes,  director. 

Tha  Lincoln  high  school  band  of  Qavaland, 

Ohio,  made  its  rating  in  the  Marching  Con¬ 
test.  Harry  Clarke  is  director. 

Another  popular  Chicago  high  school  band  is  x 

tha  one  at  Farragut.  Joseph  J.  Grill  directs 
this  Qas*  A  band. 

Row  Six:  Byron  B.  Wyman  directs  the  Class 
C  high  school  band  at  Gibson  City,  Illinois. 

Forty-one  members  comprise  this  band. 

The  David  Anderson  high  school  band  of  Lis-  A 
bon,  Ohio,  is  directed  by  Arthur  Wise.  This 
Clau  B  group  has  seventy-eight  members. 

This  Class  C  band  is  from  Bensenville,  Illinois. 

Director  L  C.  Huffman  has  led  his  band  into 
Second  Division  in  three  National  Contests. 

In  1926  Elgin,  Illinois,  had  it*  first  high  school 
band,  of  shtoen  members.  Now  the  Class  A 
band  numbers  ninety-sis.  U.  K.  Reese,  director. 


By  Mariann  Pfiueger 


IVs  tim*  to  buckU  down  aqain,  raportan,  and  hurry  and  taka  toma  picturas. 
Lat't  surprita  your  band  and  orchattra  folk  with  aithar  a  pictura  of  tha  group  or 
of  individuals  in  our  Hallowa'an  istua.  All  naws  and  itami  must  ba  on  ya  Eavas- 
droppar's  dask  by  not  latar  than  Friday,  tha  25th  of  Saptambar.  So  don't  lot  ma 
down.  Goblins'll  gat  you  if  you  don't  watch  out. 


Ahoy  for  a  Scholarship! 

BasKoon,  obue,  'cello,  and  viola  play¬ 
ers,  step  this  way  for  a  scholarship 
that  covers  tuition.  Also  someone  who 
can  play  both  sousaphone  and  string: 
bass. 

Here’s  the  gist  of  it:  Boarding 
amounts  to  13.50  per  week,  or  in  some 
cases  the  student  Is  offered  part-time 
employment  at  25  cents  an  hour,  enough 
to  defray  the  board.  AH  that  is  asked 
is  that  you 'play  in  the  college  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  and  the  concert  band. 
You  do  not  have  to  major  in  music, 
but  may  choose  some  academic  field  if 
you  so  desire.  ' 

Isn't  that  a  dandy  proposition?  R.  D. 
Perry,  director  of  bands  and  orchestras 
at  the  Western  Kentucky  State  Teach¬ 
ers  college  of  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  waiting  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Write  him  today. 


to  get  one  of  these  "Spinno”  twirling 
batons,  said  by  some  of  the  Judges  of 
the  National  Drum  Majors  Contest  to  be 
the  best  on  the  market  for  twirling  pur- 
|)oses?  Get  started  now.  Don't  delay. 


Ted  Bayley,  French  horn ;  Walter  Bar¬ 
ton,  second  comet ;  and  Jack  Frey,  first 
cornet.  Their  director  is  Jesse  W.  Meyers. 


New  Mexico,  Here  We  Come 

Picture  above 

Two  of  the  most  easy-on-the-eyes 
“drum  majorettes”  of  New  Mexico  are, 
left,  Eleen  Bailey  of  the  Dawson  high 
school  band,  and  Mary  Alice  Harnish  of 
the  Raton  high  school  band.  These  girls 
led  their  bands  in  the  New  Mexico  Music 
Festival  in  Raton  last  May. 

Tell  me,  though,  are  those  lilacs  I  see 
tucked  in  your  shakos? 


Charles  Chose  Cornet 

Although  a  sophomore  in  high  school 
right  now,  Charles  F.  Jones  was  still  in 
grammar  school 
when  he  became 

Hobart,  Indiana, 
school  band. 

He  is  now  start- 
ing  his 

as  one  the  cor- 
players 

Charles  has 
studied  under 
former 

William  Re- 
and  Clifford 
former 
director  of  bands 
the  Von  Steu- 

ben  high  school  In  jKhIIIIHH 

Chicago  and  now 

at  North  Park  college,  Chicago. 

At  the  1935  National  Contest  for  cor- 
netists  Charles  placed  in  Division  Two. 
He  chose  "La  Mandolinata’*  as  his  num¬ 
ber.  Ambition?  To  be  a  director. 


tucky.  James 
wrote  to  us  for 
particulars  on  how 
to 

free,  then 

within  four  weeks 
from  the  day  he 
had  written  us  we 
received  the  thir- 
ty  -  five  subscrip- 
tions  from  him. 
When  you  read 
this,  James  will 
^  have  had  his  baton 

for  a  month  and 
probably  be 

'  adept  in  sev- 

"W  '*  tricks,  which 

**®  learned  from 
the  booklet  he  re¬ 
ceived  along  with  the  baton. 

“No  special  method  was  required  to  get 
these  well-known  thirty-five  subs,’*  James 
said.  “It  was  easy.”  All  he  did  was  tell 
them  about  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
show  them  a  copy  or  two,  and  then  signed 
them  up  on  the  subscription  blank ;  of 
course,  at  the  same  time,  getting  the  sixty 
cents  for  the  year’s  sub. 

We  know  all  of  Raceland  is  going  to 
be  mighty  proud  of  James  when  they  see 
him  demonstrate  his  skill  with  his 
“Spinno”. 

Why  don’t  you  help  your  drum  major 


Proud  Winners 

’  Picture  below 

These  snappy  looking  band  boys  are 
members  of  the  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin, 
high  school  band.  And  what  is  best  of 
all,  they  were  national  winners  in  the 
1935  contest  for  brass  quartets.  Here 
they  placed  In  the  Second  Division. 

The  boys  are  Wayne  Evans,  baritone ; 


Whiting  Chalks  Up 

Picturo  I 

Over  at  Whiting,  Indiana,  the  high 
school  orchestra  has  chalked  up  an¬ 
other  win  on  its  scoreboard  of  contest 
placings.  The  rating?  First  Division. 
The  place?  Northern  Indiana  State 
Contest  for  1936.  Indiana  now  has  two 
State  Contests,  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern. 

This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that 


the  Whiting  high  school  orchestra  has 
either  won  First  Place  or  First  Division 
in  its  State  Orchestra  Contest,  and  in 
National  competition  it  has  one  First 
and  one  Second  Division  to  its  credit. 
Whiting  orchestrians  are  proud  to  have 
Adam  P.  Liesinsky,  president  of  the  Na> 
tional  School  Orchestra  association, 
for  their  director. 

•  •  • 

Hail,  Englewood! 

Picture  2 

These  smiling  lads  and  lassies  are 
beaming  about  the  flne  performance 
they  gave  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Con¬ 
test  in  Denver,  April  28  to  May  2.  They 
hail  from  Englewood,  Colorado,  and 
answer  to  the  name  of  the  senior  high 
school  band. 

In  this  contest  the  bands  were  rated 
in  three  efi  visions,  and  Englewood 
senior  rated  Excellent,  or  Division  Two. 
H.  K.  Walther  Is  the  director. 

(We  wonder  if  the  star  on  the  trous¬ 
ers  of  a  certain  miss  in  the  front  row 
has  any  special  significance.) 

•  •  • 

Our  First  National 

Picture  3 

Here  is  another  group  of  new-comers 
to  a  National  Orchestra  Contest,  who 
placed  in  Third  Division,  in  1935.  We 
present  to  you  the  Class  C  Delphos, 
Ohio,  high  school  orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  K.  W.  Findley. 

This  orchestra  is  composed  of  forty- 
seven  members,  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  whom  also  play  in  the  band,  some 
doubling  on  other  instruments.  At  the 
1935  Ohio  State  Contest  the  Delphos 
orchestra  was  the  only  one  to  receive 
a  unanimous  Superior  rating  on  pre¬ 
pared  music  by  the  three  Judges.  We 
salute  you,  Delphos. 

•  •  • 

Upbraiding?  No 

Picture  4 

Who  said  that  the  girls  don’t  wear 
braids  nowadays?  Just  look  at  these 
fair  maidens,  and  the  boys,  too,  all 
bedecked  in  braided  uniforms,  and  we 
wager  you’ll  change  your  mind.^  Our 
braided  folk  comprise  the  Williamson, 
West  Virginia,  high  school  band. 

Carl  Dameron,  plain  and  fancy  twirl¬ 
ing  drum  major  of  the  band,  maneuvers 
the  group  on  the  field,  and  while  there 
was  no  contest  last  spring,  the  year 
before  he  maneuvered  the  band  into 
Second  Division  in  field  work. 

Director  C.  L..  Criswell,  graduate  of 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
directs  the  band  in  concert  playing. 
The  band  placed  in  Third  Division  in 
the  playing  contest  at  Wheeling  in 
1935.  This  year  the  festival  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  contest  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

•  •  • 

Leap  Year 

Picture  5 

It  took  only  two  years  for  the  Paton, 
Iowa,  consolidated  school  orchestra  to 
make  the  leap  to  national  caliber.  And 
it  was  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  1935, 
that  the  orchestra  made  its  famous 
leap. 

On  March  15,  1935,  the  thirty-one 
members,  under  the  direction  of  John 
P.  Miller,  began  their  competition. 
That  was  the  date  of  the  Sub-district 
(’ontest.  Then  came  the  District,  State, 
and  National  Contests.  At  the  latter. 


playinv  with  Claas  C  orchutras.  It 
placed  in  Third  Divialon. 

Besides  contest  work,  the  orchestra 
has  plenty  of  time  to  play  at  commun¬ 
ity  events  and  county  school  festivals. 


Thomas  Ticklas  tha  Ivories 

Althoush  Thomu  Haven  Sailor  of 
Waverly,  Illinois,  placed  in  the  Second 
Division  for  pianos 
in  the  Na- 

Solo  Con- 
he  also  cham- 
plons  the 

clarinet, 

bass 

His  was 

T h o m a 8’  first 
teacher  the 
piano,  by  the 
time  he  was  seven 
years  old  he  could 
compose  small 
pieces.  Two  years 
later  he  up 

the  study  the 
violin  under  Nell 

Trimble,  Chlcaco.  Then  came  a  course  in 
piano,  violin,  and  harmony  in  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  School  of  Music, 
with  a  summer  term  of  piano  and  violin 
study  under  Georae  Anson  and  Harry  K. 
LAmont,  respectively. 

It  was  not  until  March,  1936,  that 
Thomas  arain  took  privately,  when  he 
beaan  coaching  with  Prof.  Hugh  Beggs, 
in  piano,  and  Mra  Clara  Nelma  in  violin. 
And  then.  Just  two  months  later,  he  made 
his  national  rating. 


Why  Jan*  Chose  Violin 

Little  did  Jane  Sarah  Welch  know  in 
1936  that  she  was  to  become  a  national 
champion  on  the 
Viola.  But  her 
parents  came  back 
from  a  trip 
Kurope  in 
and  brought  with 
them,  for  a 

violin  from  Qer- 
then,  per- 


many, 
haps  she  may  have 
had  inkling 

that  the  violin 
was  to  be  her  in- 
strument 

At  flrat  she  took 
.  class  lessons  in 

school,  after 
a  year  took  pri- 
vately,  three  years 
with  August  Mol- 
ser,  three  years  with  August  Hagenow, 
and  then  with  Bmanual  Wishnaw. 

She  plays  in  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
high  school  orchestra,  string  quartet,  and 
the  symphony  orchestra.  In  1934  she  made 
First  Division  in  the  National  Viola  Solo 
Contest  and  in  1936  made  Second  Division 
in  the  National  Violin  Solo  Contest.  Her 
number  at  the  latter  contest  was  the  1st 
Movement  to  Mendelssohn's  Concert  in 


A  Rose  to  American  Falk 

Picture  above 

For  twenty-eight  years  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  held  an  annual  Rose  Fes¬ 
tival.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  ever 
staged  was  that  of  1936,  in  which  the 
high  school  band  from  American  Falls, 
Idaho,  played  an  important  part.  The 
lovely  floral  parade,  probably  the  most 
spectacular  event  of  the  entire  four 
days  of  the  festival,  took  place  on  Fri¬ 
day,  June  12.  The  American  Falls  band 
was  the  third  musical  group  in  the 
parade,  two  sweepstakes  winners  of 
last  year  being  ahead  of  them.  This 
year  the  band  won  first  prise  among 
the  musical  organisations  in  the  grand 
floral  parade.  Class  A  bands,  and  was 
awarded  the  sweepstakes  prise  in  the 
Junior  Rose  Festival  in  which  twenty- 
one  bands  participated.  A  special 
plaque  from  the  Portland  mayor  was 
given  the  band. 

Michael  Maloney,  former  national 
First  Division  drum  major  winner, 
whose  picture  appeared  on  the  cover 
of  the  December,  1934,  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  was  also  with  tlie 
band.  Mark  Hart  is  the  director  of 
this  sixty-one  piece  band,  and  he  has 
already  received  an  invitation  for  his 
band  to  take  part  next  year  in  che 
Rose  Festival,  with  all  expenses  paid. 


Velma  Plays  Bass 

While  in  the  eighth  grade,  Velma  Roberts, 
of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  started  to  play  the  Bb 
clarinet,  and  it 
was  not  until  she 
was  a  sophomore 
in  high  school  that 
she  took  up  the 
bass  clarinet,  on 
which  she  later 
placed  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Division  of 
the  1936  National 
Solo  Contest. 

Velma  has  held 
first  chair  in  the 
Iowa  City  high 
school  band  for 
two  years,  and 


E  Minor. 


Summer  School  Concert 

Over  two  hundred  musicians  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  Intermediate  band  and 
orchestra  concert  held  at  the  Abraham 
Clark  high  school,  Roselle,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  on  July  29.  These  musicians  were 
all  students  of  the  summer  music 
school  in  Union  county. 


Buddy  Meets  Our  President 

Picture  below 

Thirteen-year-old  Buddy  Meyer  greets 
President  McAllister  of  the  National 
School  Band  association  in  Amarillo, 
Texaa  Buddy  feels  mighty  proud  of  this 
honor,  and  it  is  one  that  he  will  long 
remember. 

Toung  Mr.  Meyer  has  his  own  ten  piece 
orchestra;  he  won  First  Place  in  the  Tri¬ 
state  Contest  on  his  alto  saxophone  in 
1936,  and  placed  in  Third  Division  in  the 
1936  National  Solo  Contest 


■  tional  Orchestra 
Contest  in  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wisconsin, 
was  this  saxo¬ 
phone  duet  from 
West  Salem,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Wilma 
Ooedecke  and 
Billy  Sylvester 
make  up  the  duet. 
Pictured  here  are  Wilma,  Billy,  and 
Director  Valdemar  Johnson. 

With  the  contest  held  in  Madison,  more 
groups  from  Wisconsin  than  ever  before 
had  a  chance  to  participate  in  a  National 
Contest  and  did  they  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity?  We'll  say  they  did.  Just 
get  out  your  June  issue  of  1936  and  take 
a  peek  at  the  list  of  winners. 


Send  Us  News  and  Pictures 

Tell  us  what  16  going  on  in  your 
school.  We  want  to  print  what 
others  want  to  read. 

Most  directors  appoint  a  boy  or  girl 
in  the  band  or  orchestra  or  chorus 
to  send  the  news  regularly  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  publication. 
We  greatly  appreciate  this  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Three  million  people,  students 
and  directors,  in  school  music  want 
to  read  what  you  are  doing,  want  to 
see  your  pictures.  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  Is  the  only  magasine  pub¬ 
lished  that  prints  this  news.  It  will 
help  you  in  your  community,  so  send 
it  in,  please.  The  Eavesdropper. 


Rrst  Placa,  B'Gosh 

For  Oshkosh.  The  Oshkosh,  Wis¬ 
consin,  high  school  band  took  first 
honors  at  the  big  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  on  August  16.  The  band  was 
entered  in  the  Juvenile  group  for  under 
thirty  members. 

And  were  they  stage-struck  when 
they  played  before  80,000  people?  I 
should  say  not. 
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#  From  every  major  high  ichool  in  Chicagoland  mattery  of  any  musical  instrument.  No  reasonable 

came  boys  to  the  Wurlitzer  studios  for  special  tum>  price  is,  therefore,  too  much  to  pay  for  a  make  of 

mer  instracdon  under  the  Marcel  Ackerman  baton.  instrument  that  will  definitely  ease  and  shorten  this 

In  a  few  weeks’  time  this  talented  director  had  road  to  success.  The  results  you  will  get  with  a 

molded  these  seventy  young  musicians  into  an  en>  Martin  Handcraft  instrument  are  not  limited  to  your 

semble  of  the  most  skillful  artistry,  and  for  the  second  own  ability.  A  Martin  will  quickly  find  and  develop 

consecutive  year  the  Wurlitzer  band  sailed  into  First  your  utmost  talent.  Innumerable  “good”  players 

Place  in  the  juvenile  division,  7th  annual  Chicago*  have  become  “outstandingly  good”  almost  immedi* 

land  Music  Festival  contest.  ately  after  changing  to  Martins,  proviim  that  these 

The  performance  of  the  Wurlitzer  in  the  Handcraft  comets,  trumpets,  trombones,  saxophones, 

rendition  of  die  difficult  “Festival  Overture”  by  other  brasses  have  built  into  them  a  hidden 

Lassen  and  “My  Maryland  Overture”  by  Fuhrer  was  quality  that  ai^  and  inspires  the  student  and  stim* 
so  outstanding  that  there  was  no  question  as  to  ulates  finer  performance, 
which  band  deserved  first  place.  “The  Martin  brasses  . 

and  saxophones  in  the  band  this  year  helped,  no  * 

end,  in  bringing  t^  ense^le  quickly  to  prize-mn-  Your  request  for  Uterature  describing  Martin  cor¬ 
ning  ^iber,’  declared  Director  Ackerman.  “The  nets,  trumpets,  trombones,  basses,  ana  other  brass 

beautiful  tone  and  perf^  intonation  of  these  in-  instruments,  all  of  the  highM  Handcraft  quality,  will 

straments  were  an  inspiration  to  the  boys,  enthu.  be  gent  free  on  request.  Write  direct  to  me  fa^ory, 

siasde  over  th^  easy  frying,  a^  certainly  a  joy  to  or  call  at  your  local  music  store  for  dris  free  litera- 

the  director.  The  results  speak  for  themselves.”  ture,  service,  and  advice.  This  places  you  under  no 

Mo  Pric*  Too  High  obligation.  And  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 

It  takes  long  hours  of  studious,  strenuous  praede-  know  about  Mardns. 
ing  under  expert  instmedon  to  acquire  ardsdc  Write  today.  Department  902. 


mnRTin  enno  insTRumEnT  to.,  eihhrrt,  irr. 

Maketd  Matiln  4landetaj^t  SJndtiiun%nid 


PRIZE  WINNING  WURLITZER  JUNIOR  CONCERT  BAND 

Ma  tcel  -^cketman,  tPitaciox,  IV uxtlt'^ex  Studio i,  ^klca.<jO 
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Celebrity  Lane 


TO  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 


Flexible  —  Responsive  —  Full  - 
Toned — that's  the  new.  BUES- 
CHER  Saxophones.  Have  you 
heard  them?  Tried  them  your¬ 
self? 


If  not,  here's  a  friendly  challenge. 
Try  a  new  BUESCHER — give  it 
every  test  you  can  think  of.  You 
will  discover  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  saxophones  the  world  has 
ever  known) 


Robert  R.  DeHart,  cornetist 

Pueblo,  Coloredo 

First  Division  Nstionel  Winner,  1933,  1934 
Now  Solo  Cornetist 
United  States  Marine  Band 

He  was  just  a  normal  kid.  Bob  DeHart, 
and  like  most  tittle  boys,  eager  for  every¬ 
thing  he  saw.  His  playmate  next  door  had 
a  brass  cornet  he  wanted  to  sell.  Both  boys 
wanted  bicycles,  and  Bob  wanted  the  cor¬ 
net,  too.  But  his  dad  bade  him  make  a 
choice,  and  Bob  chose  the  instrument. 

His  first  adventure  in  music  was  a  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Phillips'  Crusaders  boys  mili¬ 
tary  band.  With  them  he  played  solo  cornet 
during  his  last  two  years  in  grade  school, 
and  that  training  gave  him  sufficient  start 
that  he  was  able  to  make  the  high  school 
band  in  his  freshman  year. 

These  experiences  represented  Bob's  only 
training  until  he  reached  his  junior  year 
when  he  began  lessons  with  his  former 
Crusader  band  director,  Rei  Christopher, 
who  was  now  director,  also,  of  the  North 
Side,  Pueblo,  school  band.  After  fourteen 
private  lessons  he  entered  the  State  Contest 
in  Denver  and  was  awarded  first  place.  That 
was  a  great  victory  for  Bob  because  it  sent 
him  to  the  National  at  Evanston  where  he 
won  both  First  Division  and  the  Interlochen 
scholarship,  and,  he  writes,  "I  spent  there 
the  most  delightful  eight  weeks  imaginable. 

"There  I  met  the  most  wonderful  of  music 
leaders,  and  made  many  valuable  and 
cherished  contacts  with  the  better  known 
people  of  the  musical  world. 

"I  was  principal  musician  in  my  junior  year 
in  high  school  and  assistant  ditector  in  my 
senior  year.  I  again  won  first  place  in  the 
State  Solo  Contest  and  also  a  rating  of 
Highly  Superior  at  the  National  Contest  at 
Des  Moines.  That  fall  I  played  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  scholarship  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  the  Eastman  school  of  music,,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  scholarship,  and  went  one  year. 

"Instead  of  coming  home  for  the  holidays 
I  went  on  a  tour  to  New  York  City  and 
Washington.  D.  C..  had  an  audition  with 
Captain  Taylor  Branson,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  band,  was  placed,  and  am 
now  a  soloist  with  the  band.  Incidently, 
that  was  the  dream  of  my  life,  and  I  am 
most  happy  with  my  work  and  position." 

Phase  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  adfertisements  in  this  magasine.  September,  1936 


These  new  models  have  "Cen¬ 
tered  Intonation"  —  which  means 
that  every  note  is  truly  in  the 
middle — truly  in  tune.  Poised  ac¬ 
tion — the  fastest  ever  known — is 
another  feature  of  these  new  sax¬ 
ophones. 

Play  soft — notice  how  clear  and 
sweet  the  tone  comes!  Play  loud 
— see  how  easy  you  cut  through! 
They  have  tone  yet  power.  In 
the  school  band  or  orchestra 
you'll  win  a  brilliant  success  with 
a  new  Buescher  True-Tone. 


Send  the  coupon.  A  new  booklet 
containing  complete  information 
on  the  latest  improvements  in 
saxophones  sent  free!  Also  in¬ 
formation  on  all  other  True-Tone 
instruments  for  band  or  orchestra. 


Buescher  Tru-Loy  Mouthpieces 

New  proportions  within  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  newly  designed  tone  chamber 
and  a  new  material  created  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Buescher  assure  a  more 
resonant  tone  with  less  effort.  Uni¬ 
form  tone  characteristics  in  all  reg¬ 
isters.  A  wide  variety  of  lays  from 
which  to  select. 


Howard  SlaSav- 
Hammond.  Ind., 
a  first  division 
winnor  in  Ora 
national  c  o  n  • 
toots,  u  s  o  s  a 
Buosehor  Truo- 
Tons. 


Buosehor  Bond  Instrumont  Company. 
903  Buosehor  Bldg.  Elkhart.  Ind. 
PlMM  xend  Information  about  Buearher 
Tiu«-Tbn«.  > 

(Inatrument) 
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MARCH! 


Make  it  Snappy 


(.Continued  from  page  9) 


ing  unit  are  timing  and  rhythm. 
These  two  essentials  also  have  an 
important  place  in  the  concert  or¬ 
ganization.  The  marching  band  de¬ 
velops  a  solidity  and  volume  of  tone 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  concert 
band;  in  fact,  many  directors  advo¬ 
cate  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
climactic  effectiveness  of  their  con¬ 
cert  bands. 


How  C«n  tho  Concort  Bond  Holp  the 
Marching  Band? 

The  aim  of  any  musical  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  play  correctly,  and  especial¬ 
ly  is  this  true  of  concert  ensemble; 
the  attention  given  to  intonation, 
tone  quality,  musical  interpretation, 
etc.,  in  concert  band,  will  improve  the 
quality  of  playing  on  the  march.  The 
fact  that  the  National  School  Band  as¬ 
sociation  allots  forty  per  cent  of  the 
possible  one  hundred  points  in  a 
marching  contest  to  “playing  ability” 
is  indicative  of  its  importance. 


How  Can  Wa  Build  tha  Daiira  for  a  Good 
Marching  Band? 

The  band  might  be  likened  to  a 
troupe  of  actors,  its  stage  the  street 
or  field  upon  which  it  performs.  The 
applause  of  the  spectators  on  the 
curb  or  in  the  grandstand  is  to  the 
band  what  a  “full  house”  is  to  tiie 
actor.  Applause  is  the  outward  sign 
of  appreciation  given  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  by  the  townspeople,  and  this 
showing  of  appreciation  is  the  spark 
that  electrifies  the  band.  They  play 
better;  they  lift  their  feet  higher; 
they  have  a  new  Jauntiness  to  their 
step.  What  is  it?  It  is  the  desire 
which  is  in  every  human  heart,  the 
desire  to  excel.  The  audience  thus 
awakens  in  the  boys  and  girls  a  de¬ 
sire  for  a  good  marching  band. 

Another  attraction  of  the  marching 
band  for  boys  and  girls  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trips  that  they  take.  The 
marching  band  is  called  upon  more 
than  any  other  group  to  perform  for 
conventions,  athletic  contests,  fairs, 
festivals,  and  civic  celebrations,  in 
other  cities,  greatly  enhancing  the 
desire  for  a  good  marching  unit  as 
far  as  the  student  is  concerned. 

After  the  first  round  of  applause, 
the  desire  has  been  aroused,  but  it  is 
now  the  director’s  duty  to  develop 
this  desire  and  to  direct  it  so  that  it 


The  Finest  Instrument  Makers  of 
France  send  you  these  Woodwinds 


#  Kara  it  joy  for  tho  haort  of  ovary  boy  and 
girl  who  ployt  o  woodwind,  and  o  tigh  of  ra- 
liaf  for  ovary  diractor  who  hot  to  walk  tho 
plonk  batwaon  quality  and  prko  in  hit  pur- 
chatat  of  tchool  inttrumantt. 

It  it  a  now  importation  of  tho  finott  and  mott 
complato  popular  pricod  lino  of  woodwindt 
ovar  brought  to  tha  Amorican  inttrumantalitt, 
Includad  in  thit  lino,  of  rara  axcallanca,  ara  a 
clarinat  in  matal,  two  gradat  in  wood,  ona  in 


obonito,  and  alto  alto  and  batt  clarinatt; 
oboo;  Englith  horn  and  battoon.  All  in  flno 
catat.  But  a  call  at  your  mutic  ttora,  or  a 
pottal  tant  diract,  will  bring  you  a  datcripliva 
foldar  thot  tollt  a  groat  daal  mora,  including 
full  illutirationt  and  pricot.  Writa  for  your 
copy  today.  ^ 


COIVTINEIVTAL  MUSIC  CO. 


Th*t«  n«w  mouthpi«c«t«  by  th«  grpot 
Lplgndois  hirntplf,  bring  ot  lost  to  tho 
Amoricon  rood  ployor  tho  ultimoto  of 
ploying  ooto,  volumo«  ond  tono  quoU 
ity.  Thoro  is  o  vorioty  of  modols,  for 
clorinots  and  soxophonot.  All  in 
slondor,  smort  dosign,  contributing  to 
comfort  in  uso.  Wo  urgo  you  to  too 
ond  try  thoso  mouthpiocos.  Thoy  hovo 
somothing  now,  that  you  will  immodi> 
otoly  dotoct  and  wont.  Moko  this 
tost,  at  your  locol  doolors  todoy,  or 
writo  diroct  for  illustrotod  litoroturo 
ond  furthor  i'otoils. 
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will  return  maximum  results  from  the 
energy  expended. 


Tim*  R*qHir*d  to  O*v*lop  a  Good 
Marching  Band? 

This  question  opens  to  us  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  fundamentaU  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  them.  The  mod¬ 
em  school  program  is  so  varied  that 
it  does  not,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  permit  unlimited  rehearsal 
time  for  any  one  activity;  conse¬ 
quently,  every  bandmaster  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  obtaining  the  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  from  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  spent  in  rehearsal.  A  definite 
outline  on  what  to  teach,  and  with  it 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  it,  is 
essential. 

The  teaching  of  marching  funda¬ 
mentals  should  be  started  as  early  as 
the  students  are  started  on  instru¬ 
ments.  This  insures  the  steady 
growth  of  the  marching  unit  along 
with  the  concert  band,  and,  since  the 
group  is  fundamentally  trained,  the 
rehearsal  time  of  the  advanced 
marching  band  can  be  spent  on  spe¬ 
cial  evolutions. 

The  following  outline  has  worked 
very  successfully  for  me  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  marching  band,  and  I  believe 
it  is  arranged  in  a  logical  order. 

I.  Individual  Fundamentals 

A.  Preliminary  training  for  unit 

movements. 

1.  Attention,  at  ease,  at  rest. 

2.  The  faces  —  right,  left, 
oblique,  and  about. 

3.  The  steps — side  step,  back 
step. 

4.  Forward  march  and  halt. 

II.  Fundamentals  of  the  Unit 

A.  Organization. 

1.  Selection  of  right  guides. 

2.  Number  of  files  and  ranks 
in  the  band. 

3.  Placing  of  the  instruments. 

B.  Routine  Drills. 

1.  Fall  in. 

2.  Cover  in  file. 

3.  Right  dress. 

4.  Fall  out. 

III.  Fundamental  Movements 

A.  Basic  maneuvers  for  handling 

the  organization. 

1.  Forward  march  and  halt, 
a.  Securing  perfect  align¬ 
ment. 

2.  Countermarch. 

3.  The  oblique. 

4.  Open  and  close  ranks. 

5.  Right  by  fours,  threes,  twos, 
and  by  file. 

6.  Column  right  and  left. 

7.  Column  half-right  and  half¬ 
left. 

8.  Company  front, 
rv.  Special  Evolutions. 

There  are  various  short  cuts  for 
teaching  this  outline;  such  as  indoor 
practice  for  the  individual  funda- 


“PRETTY  work.  Jack!  Think  of  a  beginner 
like  you  atepping  out  and  winning  himaelf  a 
nice  ahiny  medal  in  hi*  very  firtt  conteaL** 

“Listen,  buddy!  ru  admit  Fm  good  but  the 
director  aaya  a  lot  of  the  credit  belong*  to  my 
new  Conn.  It  blow*  ao  eaay  and  the  valve  ac¬ 
tion  ia  ao  amooth  that  I  can  walk  away  with 
muaic  that  uaed  to  leave  me  tongue  tied,** 


All  conn  instrumenU  are  easy  to  play.  That's 
the  outstanding  feature  which  makes  them 
first  chcrfce  of  the  world's  greatest  artists.  Begin¬ 
ners,  too,  find  they  learn  more  quickly  on  a  Conn 
and  advance  to  greater  heights  in  musical  success. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  name  Conn  has 
stood  for  all  that's  best  in  bsmd  instrument  manu¬ 
facture.  The  latest  Conn  is  always  the  last  word 
in  playing  perfection. 


Modem  music  makes  exacting  demands.  You 
should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best 
instrument  obtainable— the  "choice  of  the  artists." 
Ai^  your  Conn  dealer  to  let  you  try  <me  of  the 
marvelous  new  Conn  models— without  any  cost  or 
obligation,  of  course.  Or  write  for  free  boc^. 
Please  mention  instrument. 


C.  G.  CONN,  Ltxi. 

World’ tilLargmtt  Band  injtrumant  hdanujacturart 
942  CONN  BUILDING  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Sapfambar,  1934 
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mentals  and  the  “four  plan"  in  the 
developing  precision  under  headings 
II  and  III.  We  cannot  go  into  a 
discussion  of  these  because  of  limited 
space,  but  whatever  plan  you  might 
use,  the  important  thing  is  to  keep 
it  uniform. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say 
let  u»  have  more  fundamentally 
trained  marching  bandi. 


String 

Tone 

(CoMtinnfd  from  page  i9) 

bow  flat  and  all  the  hair  touching  the 
string,  he  really  puts  a  brake  on  the 
string’s  motion.  A  violin  string  is 
a  tiny,  thin  medium  of  tone  produc¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  said  that  a  fly  light¬ 
ing  on  the  string  can  produce  a  tone. 
Thus,  to  produce  a  tone,  the  less  hair 
of  the  bow  that  touches  the  string 
for  the  inflnltesimal  Instant  when  the 
string  is  set  into  motion,  the  better 
the  tone  will  be,  because  there  will 
be  no  friction-scratch  at  the  outset. 
Begin  the  tone  with  the  edge  of  the 
hair  on  the  side  of  the  bow  which  is 
toward  the  scroll  end  of  the  violin 
when  playing  at  the  frog  of  the  bow, 
and  the  edge  of  the  hair  on  the  side 
toward  the  bridge  when  playing  at 
the  point  of  the  bow.  This  will  also 
result  in  good  wrist  movement  and  a 
graceful  right  arm.  As  soon  as  the 
tone  is  purely  started  it  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  to  almost  any  degree  of  loud¬ 
ness  consistent  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  instrument  and  the  resulting 
tone  will  be  good. 

Speaking  of  the  third  way  to  make 
a  poor  tone,  science  tells  us  why  the 
bow  must  be  parallel  with  the  bridge. 
If  you  look  at  your  string,  you  will 
see,  as  you  draw  the  bow  across  it, 
that  it  vibrates  seemingly  back  and 
forth.  This  is  called  the  transverse 
vibration.  There  is  another  vibra¬ 
tion  going  on  which  we  cannot  see, 
for  it  is  the  vibration  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  within  the  string  itself.  This 
vibration  takes  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  string  and  is 
called  the  longitudinal  vibration.  The 
pitch  of  this  vibration  is  very  high, 
so  much  BO  that  it  sounds  to  us  like 
a  squeak.  When  the  bow  is  not  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  bridge,  but  makes  an 
angle  with  it,  the  longitudinal  vibra¬ 
tion  pitch  of  the  string  is  likely  to 
sound  out  instead  of  the  real  tone 
of  the  note  the  player  Is  playing,  and 
thus  we  hear  the  squeaky  tone. 

Too  much  longitudinal  vibration  in 
(T'ki’h  to  page  S6) 
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^«LHWIG 


'if  SucceM  goes  hand^n-hand  with  the 
hoy  who  drams  a  Ludwig.  Every  boy 
placing  **Fir8t*’  in  the  National  last  spring 
was  a  young  Ludwig-er.  Sixteen  out  of 
20  placing  in  all  divisions  in  the  1935 
National  played  Ludwigs.  Play  a  Ludwig, 
and  your  success  is  *4n  the  ba^. 

Not  only  in  drum  eonteats,  bnt  in  professional 
playing  as  well,  Lndwigs  bring  snceeaa.  The  per- 
cus^n  men  of  the  Big  Name  bands  are  Big- 
Time  Lndwig-ers.  So  if  yon  want  sneeess,  from 
start  to  finish,  a  Lndwig  drum  is  what  yon  need. 
See  yonr  music  dealer,  ask  about  the  new  models, 
inaiat  on  Lndvrig.  Now  is  the  time  to  «^l»««g*- 

LLIDWie  &  LUCWie 

SISD  LnSwIs 

tsaa-ar  NettS  UnsaIn  Stroot,  Ctdeegm.  MBnsia 


mtUefotiUs 

FREE  BOOK 

Evflrj  dimetor.  aiwarj  mrod  dnun- 
mer,  slKMild  hare  a  eopjr  of  thia 
woodarfol  book  of  dnuna.  auUet 
played  inatrnmenta,  tnpe,  and 
arrwaorito.  Send  a  poefi  atatlns 
who  jroa  are,  and  a  eopy  will  be 
aeot  yon  FREE.  Write  today. 
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THE  CLARETTE 


THE  IDEAL  PRE-BAND  INSTRUMENT 


iK  yo  jr  local  dealer  or  write  to  The  Clarette  Co  ,  509  S.  Waba«h  Ave., Chicaso, 111 


^ColllinHell  from  page  3j) 

proportion  to  transverse  vibration 
means  too  many  high  overtones 
mingling  with  the  fundamental.  This 
makes  the  tone  hard  and  too  brilliant, 
since  the  very  high  overtones  are  dis¬ 
sonant  to  the  fundamental,  the  note 
you  are  playing.  This  longitudinal 
vibration  caused  by  a  crooked  stroke 
will  continue  even  after  the  bow  has 
straightened  itself  out,  and,  mingling 
with  the  true  tone,  the  resultant 
quality  will  be  harsh  and  not  pleas¬ 
ant.  You  can  also  get  a  scraping 
sound  that  is  neither  longitudinal 
vibration  nor  transverse  vibration — 
and  what’s  more,  lots  of  flddlers  do  It! 

Finally,  for  a  full,  round,  smooth 
tone,  try  this  little  test.  Look  at 
your  string  while  you  are  bowing 
across  it.  On  the  violin  it  is  easiest 
to  see  when  the  G  string  is  used. 
Does  it  vibrate  smoothly,  or  does  it 
quiver  and  change  its  pattern?  For 
good  tone  it  should  be  smooth.  Now, 
when  you  change  bow,  can  you  do 
it  without  stopping  the  string’s  vibra¬ 
tion  completely?  You  will  notice 
that,  as  you  change  bow,  if  it  is  done 
lightly  and  quickly  just  at  the  instant 
of  change,  the  vibration  of  the  string 
will  continue  widely  with  scarcely 
any  interference  of  it  by  the  bow, 
or  any  diminishing  of  its  amplitude 
(width  of  vibration).  And  the  truly 
singing  tone  is  the  tone  which  can 
do  this. 

NOTE:  This  little  experiment  is 
of  .great  value  to  the  string  bass 
player  and  will  aid  him  in  his  bass 
problems.  He  will  find,  however, 
that  he  needs  a  shade  slower  change 
of  bow-stroke  than  the  violinist,  and 
the  first  incentive  of  vibration  on  any 
string  will  need  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure  of  the  bow  in  order  that  his 
tone  will  be  the  fundamental  note  and 
not  a  harmonic,  the  harmonic  gener¬ 
ally  being  an  octave  above  the  tone 
he  wishes  to  play. 


Mr.  Harper's 
Scrap-Book  Story 


(CtmtiMMeJ  from  page  S5) 
are  similarly  photographed  and  preserved. 
At  times  the  process  is  varied  by  shoot¬ 
ing  the  band’s  marching  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  certain  frames  of  the  motion 
picture  film  are  re-photographed  and 
pasted  In  the  book. 

The  band  members  know  the  scrap¬ 
book  very  well  and  many  of  them  have 
written  letters  from  abroad  expressly  for 
scrap-book  use.  Others  have  used  its 
historical  and  geographical  references  as 
a  tie-up  in  the  regular  academic  courses 
in  these  subjects. 

Probably  the  greatest  use  of  the  scrap¬ 
book  lies  in  its  use  as  a  source  book  and 
reference  for  information  about  the  band's 
own  history.  Its  complete  file  of  programs, 
dated  clippings  and  articles,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  data  all  supply  needed  informa¬ 
tion  when  desired,  and  as  it  is  well  in¬ 
dexed  and  chonologically  arranged,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  locate  whatever  in¬ 
formation  It  includes  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Thus,  dear  reader,  if,  in  the  years  to 
come,  you  happen  to  notice  a  squirrel 
struggling  with  a  huge  scrap-book  and 
trying  to  hide  it  in  some  hollow  tree,  it 
may  be  yours  truly,  but  the  scrap-book 
will  still  be  doing  its  bit  for  the  band. 


Hundreds  of  Band  Direc¬ 
tors  have  praised  this  meth¬ 
od  of  interesting  their  pupils 
in  instrumental  music. 

Hundreds  of  Band  Direc¬ 
tors  have  built  up  their 
bands  and  orchestras  by  us¬ 
ing  the  test  in  conjunction 
with  the 

**Lyons  Rental  Plan** 


VOICE  CLASS  METHOD 


Order  a  Copy  on  Approval 

Price,  11.00 

Publication  date.  Sept.  25 
Published  by 

:il  A.  Kjos  Music  Co 

14  West  Lake  Street 
Chicago,  lU. 


14  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


HANDY  POCKET 
OILER  FREE 


Sp>ecial  offer  for  a  short  time  only.  Two 
for  the  price  of  one.  This  offer  is  not  for 
profit  but  to  get  you  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  best  oil  ever  made.  The  favorite  of  all 
professional  musicians.  Just  enclose  25c 
with  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  you  one  bottle  of  Dalbey's  famous  oil, 
together  with  the  handy  pocket  oiler.  ALL 
brass  instruments  need  a  good  oil  that  will 
prevent  corrosion  and  wear  of  slides  and 
valves.  Dalbey's  oil  does  this.  Long  lasting, 
smooth  as  velvet,  and  will  not  gum.  Highly 
recommended  for  all  reed  instruments.  State 
whether  slide  or  valve  oil  is  wanted. 


I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  the 
many  fine  articles  as  well  as  the  very  use¬ 
ful  hints  and  information  on  the  teaching 
of  the  various  instruments.  Have  recom¬ 
mended  all  my  students  to  read  this  valu¬ 
able  magasine. — Frank  D.  Seward,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Rock  Island,  IlUnoia. 


I  think  your  publication  is  the  finest  of 
any  school  paiier  on  the  market.  I  think 
It  Is  worth  twice  the  price  you  are  charg¬ 
ing. — C.  E.  Norman,  Pres.,  Kentuckji 
Band  A  Orchestra  Directors  association. 


W.  R.  DALBEY  MUSIC  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Publishers  oi  "TWIN  STARS,"  duet  for  comets,  alto  saxes,  comet  and  trombone. 
Easy  but  brilliant. 

Band.  SI .00;  Piano  acc.,  40e;  Comet  or  Sax  port.  20c;  Trombone,  lat  pent,  10c. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  SCHOOI., 
MUSICIAN  for  many  years  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  benefit  from  it.  The  issues 
this  year  have  been  especially  helpful. — 
Lloyd  Oakland,  Director,  Great  Falls, 
Montana. 


More  and  more  of  my  people  are  be 
coming  dependent  on  The  SCHOOL  Ml’ 
SICIAN  for  the  latest  in  news  and  infor 
mation  concerning  school  music. — L.  P 
Brown,  Treasurer,  Kentucky  Band  A  Or 
chestra  Directors  association. 
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Marjorie  D'Vore,  Saxophone 

Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1936  National  First  Divisioner 


( Picture  on  cover  | 


Every  year,  soloitti  enter  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  in  greater  number 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  with 
the  constant  advance  in  the  playing 
ability  of  all  contestants,  competi¬ 
tion,  naturally,  becomes  much  keener. 
Last  year's  record  of  113  placing  in 
the  First  Division  was  shattered  when 
163  (an  unofficial  count)  were  posted 
in  the  1936  National  results. 

For  two  consecutive  years  Marjorie 
D'Vore  has  been  a  contestant  and 
winner  in  the  First  Division  of  the 
National  Solo  Contest  for  saxophones. 
She  plays  the  E-flat  alto  saxophone. 
In  the  1936  National  her  rendition  of 
Transcription  from  "Rigoletto",  by 
Verdi,  was  most  excellent,  and  she 
was  chosen  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  school  musicians  to  compete 
for  the  scholarship  awards. 


Marjorie  is  in  her  second  year  at 
the  Senn  high  school  in  Chicago 
where  she  holds  first  chair  saxophone 
in  the  high  school  band.  Captain 
Charles  D.  Ostergren  is  the  director 
of  the  band. 

Beginning  on  the  saxophone  at  the 
age  of  ten,  Marjorie,  by  the  time 
she  was  thirteen,  gave  a  successful 
musical  and  dance  recital,  in  which 
she  presented  fourteen  selections  on 
her  saxophone  and  a  group  of  dance 
numbers. 

Not  content  with  being  a  talented 
saxophonist  and  dancer,  Marjorie  has 
taken  up  the  study  of  the  clarinet, 
and  you  can  be  sure  she  will  have  it 
mastered  in  no  time.  Her  plans  for 
the  future  are  to  have  her  own  band 
and  become  a  successful  director  and 
dancer. 


I  To  win  real  success  in 
the  school  band  the  heart 
of  your  problem  is  your 
instrument.  Whether 
your  choice  is  cornet,  trombone, 
clarinet  or  any  of  the  harmony  or 
buss  group  you  need  an  instrument 
which  is  easy  to  blow — perfectly 
in  tune — light  in  action — beautiful 
in  tone. 

Vou  can  have  such  an  instrument 
xcithout  flaying  a  big  yirice — if  you 
choose  an  Elkhart.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  and  built  for  school  musi¬ 
cians  Elkhart  instruments  speed 
the  progress  of  beginners  and  meet 
every  requirement  of  experienced 
players — yet  their  price  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  reasonable. 

Send  coupon  now  for  complete  in¬ 
formation — mention  instrument. 


tree  TO  band  leaders 

Wall  Calendar  for  Band  Rooms 


Record  your  musical  activities  on 
this  convenient  calendar  which 
serves  as  an  announcement  bul¬ 
letin  on  rehearsals  and  playing 
dates— and  makes  an  interesting 
record  of  the  year’s  work.  Sup¬ 
plied  free  and  without  obligation 
to  band  leaders  and  supervisors. 
Send  coupon  now — be  sure  to  in¬ 
dicate  position. 


elkHart 


Would  you  liko  to  havo  a  copy  of  fha  prosa-poam.  "I  Am  Music,"  prinfad  in  2 
colors,  on  fine  angravar's  anamal,  with  pictorial  illumination,  sixa  13x15  inchas, 
for  your  music  room? 

Ratum  this  coupon  at  onca  with  60c  in  3c  stamps  or  coin  for  a  full  yaar's  sub¬ 
scription  or  ranawal,  and  tha  print  will  ba  mailad  to  you  postpaid,  immadiataly. 
Do  this  now  bafora  this  offar  is  withdrawn. 


1BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 

I  Elkhart  Band  lattrimmt  Ctniaany,  I 

I  MSA  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  | 

I  Please  seiKl  informal  Ion  about .  I 

I  llnjitrumentl  j 


Addrau 


I  would  glad  to  have  a  wall  ralendar  for 
bandroom  Uie. 


Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN — ^230  N.  Michigan  Avanua— Chicago,  Illinois 


(Imllrale  poiltlon  oiTUpled) 
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OF  THE  MUSIC'WORLDi 


PROOf  that  TH[  DTaQah  marimba  is  TH[  SHORTTST  ROUTT  TO  STaRDQm 


Everybody  Wants 
to  Play  the  Piano 
Accordion 

{Coniitmti  from  pogt  11) 


will  want  aa  soon  as  he  or  she — and 
girls  will  find  accordion  playing  a 
fascinating  and  fashionable  accom¬ 
plishment —  has  become  somewhat 
adept  in  handling  the  instrument. 

In  working  with  class  groups  hav¬ 
ing  no  previous  musical  training.  1 
have  been  able  to  produce  present¬ 
able  players  in  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks’  time,  while  those  studying 
privately  will  reach  the  same  develop¬ 
ment  musically  in  a  week  or  two  less 
time.  Now  we  can  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  why  so  many  people  are  taking 
up  the  study  of  the  accordion. 

The  accordion  was  featured  last 
year  by  the  Minneapolis  symphony 
orchestra  under  the  baton  of  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  will  doubtless  be  added 
this  season  to  the  instrumentation  of 
the  famous  Philadelphia  orchestra. 
The  well-known  accordionist  and 
teacher,  Anthony  Galla-Rini,  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  National 
Music  Camp  at  Interlochen  this  sea¬ 
son.  Recognition  by  Dr.  Maddy  and 
his  associates  and  guest  conductors, 
including  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch  and 
Dr.  Howard  Hansen,  of  the  piano  ac¬ 
cordion  as  an  important  instrument  in 
the  high  school  orchestra  Held,  is  a 
logical  tribute  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  instrument.  One  or  more  accor¬ 
dions  playing  the  standard  harmo¬ 
nium  parts  will  prove  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  your  high  school  orchestra 
or  to  any  string  ensemble,  and,  of 
course,  it  has  become  one  of  the  in- 
dispensables  in  our  modem  dance  or¬ 
chestras. 

As  a  solo  instrument  the  piano  ac¬ 
cordion  possesses  almost  unlimited 
possibilities,  and  if  one  wishes  to  be 
“highbrow”  in  selecting  a  repertoire, 
please  note  that  it  is  quite  possible 
and  practical  to  play  a  Bach  fugue 
on  the  accordion  without  transcrip¬ 
tion  or  revision.  Accordions  may  be 
grouped  in  any  size  ensemble  from 
duets  to  whole  orchestras  of  sixty  or 
more  players.  These  large  ensembles 
make  use  of  special  arrangements  in 
four  or  six  part  form  and  produce 
effects  comparable  to  a  great  organ. 
In  fact,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  shall 
see  the  accordion  play  a  notable  part 
during  the  coming  years  in  "making 
America  musical”,  and  if  you  have 
not  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
most  fascinating  instmment,  by  all 
means  do  so  at  your  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


YouVe  often  admired  the  marimba,  thrilled 
to  its  tone,  envied  those  who  play  it.  But 
never  in  your  life  have  you  seen  anything 
to  compare  with  the  new  Deagan  Imperial. 
The  sensation  of  the  Chicago  music  trades 
convention,  it's  sure  to  stop  the  $how  at  every 
one  of  your  performances.  Breath-taking 
beauty  .  .  .  unbelievably  mellow  tone — 
amazingly  low  cost — the  shortest  and  easiest 
route  to  stardom!  Girls  who  want  to  steal 
the  spotlif^t — fellows  who  want  to  go  places 
musically — are  urged  to  write  for  details  of 
the  instrument  which  makes  all  other  ma¬ 
rimbas  as  out  of  date  as  a  Model  T  Ford! 
.  .  .  J.  C.  Deagan,  Inc.,  9996  Deagan  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


BoMmtry  Sur* 
r»tt  ^  stopped 
tbe  show  flnr- 
inc  Quin  H.T' 
sn’s  Amateur 
Broadcast. 


A  NEW  AMAZINGLY  SUCCESSFUL 

METHOD 

FOR  CORNET  OR  TRUMPET 

ERNEST  S.ViLLIAMS 

DIrarlor.  Knwit  Wllltuai  School  of  Muitr:  Cooduetor,  N«r  Toife  Vnl- 

rmity  Band;  fonaerly  Flnt  Tnimpat.  Phtladolphla  Sjmphony  ORbattra;  ^ 

(onncrly  Comat  Soloist  with  Tha  Ooldasao  Band. 

This  method  embodies  the  principles  and  exercises  used  by  Mr. 
WiUiams  in  training  six  out  of  seven  of  the  outstanding  cometists 
in  the  East.  Vol.  I.  Ideal  for  beginners.  Vol.  II.  Technical. 
Vol.  III.  Etudes,  concerts,  solos,  quartets.  Price  $2.00  each. 
Publidisd  by  fh«  Era**)  WiUiams  School  of  Music,  153  Ocoan  Avo.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Sapfambar,  1936 
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KEEPING  PACE  with  the  PUBLISHERS 

By  Forrest  L.  Buchtel.  Director  ol  Band,  Orchestra,  and  CAorus.  Amundsen 
High  School,  Chicago;  Staff  Instructor  at  the  VanderCook  School  of  Music 


•  GREETINGS  AND  BEST  wishes  to 
all  fellow  workers!  ‘Tls  time  to  roll 
up  our  sleeves  and  dig  in  for  another 
year’s  attainment  in  music.  We 
should  rejoice  at  our  opportunity  in 
bringing  music  into  contact  with  new 
personalities.  How  many  new  ones 
will  you  contact? 

Number  one  on  our  list  this  time  is 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
book  which  came  to  my  desk  during 
the  summer.  Its  title  is  “Miiitary 
Band  Instrumentation”,  by  Charles 
Hoby,  professor  in  the  Royal  college 
of  music  in  London,  and  the  publisher 
is  Oxford  University  Press,  which  in 
itself  speaks  well  for  the  book. 

Naturally,  in  a  hundred  pages  of  in¬ 
struction,  you  cannot  give  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  treatise,  but  how  many  of  us 
have  time  to  study  a  book  that  is  ex¬ 
haustive  in  nature?  Not  very  many 
of  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
sneak  enough  time  to  pursue  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  book  of  this  length,  which 
is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  that 
are  to  the  point. 

Instructions  begin  with  scoring  for 
smail  reiated  groups,  which  are  gradually 
combined  and  eniarged  until  the  complete 
band  is  attained.  The  many  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  for  instruction  purposes  are  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  such  masters  as 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Brahms,  Beethoven, 
Bach,  Grieg,  Handel,  Sibelius,  etc.  All 
explanations  are  pertinent  and  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  readily  understandable  language. 

Chapter  headings  include:  The  Founda¬ 
tion  Brass  Quartet,  Foundation  Wood 
Quartet,  Combined  Wood  and  Brass  Quar* 
tets.  Added  IS-Foot  Bass,  Addition  of 
Ciarinet,  Addition  of  Flute  and  Rlpieno  B|> 
Clarinet,  Horns  Added,  The  Minimum 
Band,  The  Oboe  and  Two  More  Trom¬ 
bones,  The  Saxophones,  The  Percussion, 
Extra  Parts,  Solo  Instruments,  and  Extra 
Resourcea 

You  will  know  more  about  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  your  band  after  studying  a 
book  of  this  sort. 

•  •  s 

Another  very  fascinating  book  is  Ber¬ 
ger's  "Method  of  Pedal  Tone  Playing”  for 
comet  and  trumpet  in  seven  lessons,  by 
C.  O.  Berger. 

The  lessons  are  progressive  In  nature 
and  are  full  of  very  definite  lllustratlona 
including  musical  examples  and  pen  draw¬ 
ings  and  photographs  that  show  the  exact 
position  of  mouthpiece.  Ups,  teeth,  and 
tongue  for  playing  in  different  low  reg- 
istera  In  the  last  lesson,  Mr.  Berger  has 
Included  three  solos  suitable  for  concert 
playing,  which  display  the  many  possibil¬ 
ities  in  pedal  tone  playing. 

This  is  a  thorough  treatise  on  a  subject 
whidi  most  writers  avoid,  probably  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  wish  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  in  writing. 

Dali  Fields'  "Bassoon  Method”  marks 
the  advent  of  a  new  publisher  (M.  M. 


Cole)  into  the  field  of  publications  for 
school  bands  and  orchestraa  This  is  the 
first  book  in  a  series  of  instruction  books 
for  all  band  and  orchestral  inutruments. 
Other  books  to  follow  immediately. 

Nearly  all  bassoon  books  previously  avail¬ 
able  have  been  so  expensive  for  the  be¬ 
ginner,  as  weil  as  so  dry  in  musical  con¬ 
tent,  that  this  one  Is  going  to  find  a 
tremendous  appeal  at  once. 

Mr.  Fields’  book  starts  from  "scratch” 
and  interestingly  progresses  through  six¬ 
ty-four  pages  of  Instructive  material 
which  should  develop  the  player  to  the 
point  where  he  can  handle  an  ordinary 
solo  or  ensemble  part.  Specific  musical 
and  technical  information  are  provided  as 
needed,  and  the  customary  page-filling  has 
been  omitted.  This  book  is  suitable  for 
private  or  class  instruction. 

•  •  • 

The  Gardner  Huff  "Saxophone  Method" 
is  a  member  of  the  same  series  mentioned 
above,  and,  while  the  material  is  organ¬ 
ised  and  presented  with  the  beginner  in 
mind,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  same 
material  which  can  be  studied  with  profit 
by  more  advanced  players. 

One  point  I  am  sure  you  will  all  like 
in  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  all  information  in  lesson 
form.  Ehren  such  items  as  the  care  of  the 
Instrument,  assembling  of  playing  parts, 
note  reading,  counting  time,  formation  of 
the  embouchure,  and  all  photographic 
illustrations  are  assembled  as  lessons  for 
formal  assignment.  Usually  such  in¬ 
formation  is  all  hashed  together  in  an 
early  section  of  the  book  and  is  over¬ 
looked  by  the  pupil  in  his  haste  to  find 
the  page  which  is  marked  as  the  usual 
"First  Lesson". 

Instruction  in  combined  note-reading 
and  playing  begins  in  a  confined  range 
and  is  followed  by  a  gradual  and  sys¬ 
tematic  expanding  in  technique.  All  ma¬ 
terial  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pupil  does  not  feel  he  is  being  rushed. 
Familiar  tunes  (both  as  solos  and  as 
duets)  find  frequent  use,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  photographic  illustrations. 

You  will  enjoy  teaching  this  book  either 
in  classes  or  in  your  private  studio. 

•  •  • 

This  next  book  should  not  only  arouse 
your  curiosity  but  claim  your  interest  as 
well.  It  deals  with  a  subject  which  is 
often  argued  behind  the  scenes  but  sel¬ 
dom  discussed  in  writing.  This  controver¬ 
sial  subject  is  the  vibrato.  Contests  always 
bring  questions  regarding  the  use  of  this 
device  in  playing — should  it,  or  should  it 
not,  be  used?  Most  of  us  have  relied  upon 
personal  opinion  rather  than  upon  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  scientific  data  as  our  basis 
of  Judgment. 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Seashore  of  the  University 
of  lewa  has  gathered  together  the  work 
of  twenty  experimenters  dealing  with  the 
vibrato  and  has  consummated  these 
studies  in  one  volume  entitled  "Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Vibrato  in  Voice  and  Instru¬ 
ment”. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  said  studies 
may  be  gathered  from  the  chapter  head¬ 
ings  which  are  now  quoted:  How  the 
Vibrato  is  Studied  in  the  Laboratory,  The 


“It  Plays  as  Easily 
as  a  Bb  Clarinet” 

9  Charming  Eloiie  Clark, 
a  junior  in  the  Willit  high  school  of  Dslaware, 
Ohio,  has  won  so  many  high  ratings  in  Stats 
and  National  Contests  that  it  would  take  a 
page  to  list  them  all.  Her  latest  triumph 
was  First  Division  solo  bass  clarinet  in  tho 
1936  National. 

"It  plays  as  easily  as  a  Bb  clarinet,”  she 
writes  of  her  Pedlar  silver  bau,  "and  being 
made  in  one  piece,  it  is  easier  to  keep  in 
perfect  adjustment.  Being  a  metal  instru¬ 
ment,  one  has  no  fear  of  its  cracking.  I 
believe  that  the  tone  of  my  silver  horn  is 
much  more  mellow  than  that  of  my  former 
wooden  bau  clarinet.  For  these  reasons  I 
prefer  my  Pedler  instrument." 

Pedlar  makes  the  BEST  clarinets  for  the 
school  musician:  Eb,  Bb,  alto,  and  bau  in 
silver,  ebonite,  and  grenadella  wood.  See 
your  local  music  dealer,  or  write  direct  for 
illustrated  folder  and  price  list.  DiractorsI 
Don't  let  your  instrumentation  suffer  longer 
for  want  of  these  colorful  voices.  Write 
today. 

PEDLER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Custombuih  Clarinets  and  Flutes 
Piccolos  and  Oboes 

Dept.  902,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


BETTER  YOUR  PERFORMANCE  WITH  A  Pcdlat 


September,  1936 
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MILLS  PRESENTS— 

Important  Music  Publications 

FOR 


TEACHER— STUDENT— PROFESSIONAL 


IMPROVISING  SIMPLIFIED 

MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL 

The  Melody  Way  To  HOT  Playing  for 

All  Instruments 

PLAYING 

Illustrated 

By  David  Ooxnston,  M.  A. 

A  method  llluitritlnf  and  tnalyalnc  MOD- 
KKN  HOT  PLAYING.  Contaliu  !•  complete 
rhoruut  by  Charlio  and  Jack  Teacarden,  Berry, 
Parent!,  etc.,  on  "Nobody'i  Sweetheart,” 
"Marile,”  "Star  Duit,"  etc.  Showi  clearly  the 
proper  uee  of  chords,  pastinf  tonei,  rlurthm 
chances,  etc,,  as  tauclit  by  a  master  teacher. 

Price  tl.M 

for  ALL  Bra&s  InMtruments  In  treble  clef. 

By  Benedick  Vanaiek 
(•raduate  Paris  National  Conservatory  and  tlie 
Royal  Conaervatory  at  Leipiig. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  music  supervisor's 
teaching  library.  I>eals  with  erahoucliure  build¬ 
ing.  vibrato,  high  and  low  tones,  breath  control, 
the  arching  longue,  double  and  triple  tonguing. 
etc.,  etc. 

Etllted  by 

• 

David  Oomston.  M.  A. 

l^rlce  11. M 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENT 

• 

GUITAR  METHOD 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENT 

Part  I 

GUITAR  METHOD 

By  Chables  Ambebgeb  and 

David  Gobncton,  M.  A. 

A  procretstre  method  which  providea  an  Intro- 
duetton  to  classkeal  at  -well  at  modem  dance 
playinc.  It  contains  a  clear  presentation  of 
chonl  playinc,  adranced  tincle  strinc  technique, 
elementary  and  advanced  basset,  melody  playinc, 
and  other  Interestlnc  features. 

Price  tl.OO 

Part  11 

By  CHARLEg  Ambeegei  and 

David  Gorniton,  M.  A. 

Part  2  ofTers  for  the  first  time  forms  for 
modem  "runs."  It  shows  likewise  all  chords. 
Including  ninth,  altered,  and  bass  chords,  and 
also  contains  studies  in  improvising  speed,  and 
difficult  technique.  Ftice  11.50 

e 

• 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENT  PIANO 

DAILY  ESSENTIALS  FOR  THE 
GUITAR 

By  NED  t'OSMO.  featured  cullarlst  with  Ru- 
hlnolT'i  Famous  Kadlo  Otchestra.  This  volume 
ronUlns  esercises  for  malntelnlnc  and  Improeinc 
srrlst  and  Oncer  technique.  Price  tl.M 

ACCORDION  METHOD 

By  Lovib  Hoibmann  and 

David  Gobnbton,  M.  A. 

A  modem  method  dealing  with  left  hand  de- 
velofHnent.  bass,  and  treble  clef,  transcribing  of 
piano  parts,  belkming,  reading  of  sheet  music 
and  orcrheatratlons.  chords,  classical  music,  etc., 
etc.  Ideal  as  a  self-instructor,  or  a  teacher's 
text.  Price  $1.50 

• 

• 

MODERN  ETUDES  AND  CHORD 
STUDIES 

For  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  Flute,  Oboe 

MODERN  ETUDES  AND  CHORD 
STUDIES 

For  Trumpet,  Baritone,  Tombone 
in  Treble  Clef 

By  David  Gobncton,  M.  A. 

By  Chadleu  Tkacaiden,  Featured  Stylist, 

A  sensational  aet  oY  technical  studies  used  and 
endorsed  by  BONACIO  anti  other  famous  ArtlsU. 
These  Btudes  are  built  on  such  great  tunes  as 
••Dinah,"  "Bright  Eyes."  etc.,  etc.  Price  75c 

Paul  Wahtzman's  Orcli. 

Tlir  arvatril  book  ever  printed  for  modem 
trumpet  playina.  A  let  of  lenutlonal  itudlea  In- 
cludlns  TEAOARUEN'M  atyle  on  "Star  IHiit." 

Price  75c 

• 

e 

MILLS  MUSIC,  Inc,, 


SAXOPHONE  and  , 
CLARINET  PLAYERS/ 

Tone  is  your  greatest  asset 
Pretues  the  fInMt  with  The  New 
Black  Diamood  Cut  VIbratar  Waadi. 

A  SIrangth  in  accocdance  with  each 
player,’  lip*. 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 

Ask  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 

H.  CHIRON  CO^hK^  233  W.4M  SL.N.Y.C. 


CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

TnchK  How  ta  Play  Tnabm  Camdly 
Enest  Claritt,  167  L  m  SU  Ntw  York 

KMT  POSTPAID  FOR  $S.M 


BB  WISB!!!!!!  Installm  ent 
plant  t  Rental 
plans,  etc.,  cost 
you  extra! 

Write  for  cstslog  and  CASH  PROPOSITION. 

RENIER  MUSIC  CO.,  DUIUQUE,  IOWA 


Buy  For  Gash! 
Sane  Money!!! 


Vocal  Vibrato,  Examples  of  the  Vibrato 
In  Violin  Performance,  The  Presence  of 
the  Vibrato,  Pitch  extent  of  the  Vocal 
Vibrato,  The  Rate  of  the  Vocal  Pitch 
Vibrato,  The  Intensity  of  Vibrato,  The 
Timbre  Vibrato,  The  Vibrato  in  Stringed 
Instruments,  The  Vibrato  in  Wind  Instru¬ 
ments,  Normal  Illusions  Which  Make  for 
Beauty  of  the  Vibrato,  'The  Nature  of 
Beauty  in  the  Vibrato,  The  Expression  of 
Feeling,  The  Desirability  of  the  Vibrato, 
Ear  Training  for  the  Vibrato,  The  Use 
and  Abuse  of  the  Vibrato,  and  The 
Vibrato,  Good,  Bad,  Indifferent,  and 
Ideal. 

As  you  probably  know,  all  the  sounds 
to  be  studied  in  the  Seashore  laboratory 
are  recorded  photographically,  and  every 
care  Is  taken  to  make  the  whole  study 
as  impersonal  as  possible.  Thus,  deduc¬ 
tions  approach  the  objectivity  of  any 
other  science,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
whims  of  individual  likes  and  dislikes. 

You  will  not  only  enjoy  reading  and 
studying  this  book,  but  you  will  have  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  vibrato.  Too,  you 
will  add  your  thanks  to  those  whose  dili¬ 
gence  and  patience  have  made  possible 
such  a  book  as  this. 

•  •  • 

Next  month  more  playing  materials. 


Vacation  Hazards 
Turned  Into  a 
Happy  euid  Useful 
Summer 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

proflcient  tuba  player,  thereby  we  were 
able  to  organize  a  well  balanced  band, 
which  presented  several  weekly  con¬ 
certs  during  the  six  weeks. 

The  Junior  band  was  made  up  of 
thirty  members  who  were  at  the  transi¬ 
tion  period,  from  class  lesson  to  regu¬ 
lar  band  playing.  Both  organizations 
were  highly  successful. 

Smaller  groups  that  were  organized 
included  a  brass  sextet,  a  saxophone 
ensemble,  a  dance  band,  and  a  string 
orchestra  organized  to  give  those  who 
played  instruments  of  the  string  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  regular  school  orchestra  a 
chance  to  keep  on  with  their  regular 
instruments  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  summer  has  now  come  and  gone 
and  sixty-five  boys  and  girls  have  spent 
a  profitable  and  Joyous  summer.  And 
as  we  look  over  the  list  of  results, 
we  discover  genuine  achievement, 
the  outcome  being  as  follows; 

(1)  Development  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nique. 

(2)  Decision  on  choice  of  instru¬ 
ment. 

(3)  Student  leadership  training. 

(4)  Band  concerts. 

(5)  Rigid  disciplinary  training. 

(6)  Plenty  of  good,  clean,  whole¬ 
some  fun. 
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Look  at  this 

NEW  DRUM 


The  DUPLEX- 1937 


One  glance  will  tell  you  that 
here  is  something  entirely  new 
ond  beautiful.  This  newcomer 
brings  the  greatest  adeonce  in 
drum  design  since  Duplex  in¬ 
vented  the  separate  tension 
drum. 

Built  entirely  of  metal  but  as 
light  os  wood.  Cannot  warp, 
split  or  crack;  is  unaffected  by 
heat  cold  and  moisture.  The 
only  parade  drum  ever  de¬ 
signed  in  metal.  Antiquates 
the  carried  wood  drum  as  com¬ 
pletely  os  metal  has  outmoded 
wood  in  the  dance  band  and 
orchestra. 

The  Duplex- 1937  is  entirely 
new  and  different.  One  trial 
will  prove  so  to  any  drummer 
or  director. 

Send  lor  Free  Book 

Our  new  catalog,  "Duplex 
Drums  and  Accessories."  pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  The  Du¬ 
plex-1937  drums  in  bass,  or¬ 
chestra.  concert  band  and  pa¬ 
rade  models  and  many  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  our 
exclusive  line. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

State  whether  drummer  or  director. 

Ludwig  Music  House,  Inc. 

Duplex  Factory  Distributor 
709  Pine  Street.  SL  Louis.  Mo. 
119  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


•  PE:L.L.0W  MKMBKRS,  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order.  Our  efficient  secretary.  Major 
Gienn  Ciifle  Bainum  (aiso  treasurer,  but 
I'm  watching  him)  is  Just  too  darned 
efficient.  Too  quick  on  the  trigger.  Gets 
his  news  builetins  out  so  fast  he  scoops 
us  every  time  and  doesn’t  ieave  us  a  whit 
untold.  President  Simon,  I  think  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  about — oh,  well, 
let  it  go. 

But  I  can  at  least  corroborate  Captain 
Bainum's  statement  that  the  Interlochen 
convention  was  a  gratifying  success. 
There  was  plenty  of  everything,  including 
relaxation,  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  the 
Maddys,  Mr.  Glddings,  and  the  faculty, 
with  a  special  word  of  praise  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  who  co-operated  so  faithfully 
in  concert  work. 

A  lot  of  things  happened  In  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions.  By  unanimous  vote  the 
present  officers  and  board  of  directors 
were  reelected  for  the  balance  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  Thus  President  Simon  has  an¬ 
other  convention  to  worry  about ;  vice- 
president  Waiter  Smith  has  several 
months  to  regain  his  health,  which  is 
coming  fine,  before  the  next  election ;  and 
Lieutenant  Bainum  (S.  and  T.)  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  annoy  the  editor  over  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  dues. 

The  site  of  the  next  convention  has  not 
yet  been  sighted. 

Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister,  who  has  been 
working  with  his  committee  for  over  two 
years  on  a  manual  of  adjudication,  pre¬ 
sented  his  final  report  which  constituted 
the  most  detailed  and  comprehensive  work¬ 
ing  plan  for  contest  Judging  ever  com¬ 
piled.  It  was  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  the  association  and  will  be  published 
by  the  National  School  Band  association 
for  distribution  to  its  members. 

And  here  is  a  bit  of  news  from  Cor- 
imral  Bainum's  bulletin  that  will  be 
equally  Interesting  to  the  Interlochen 
alumni.  The  thrilling  enthusiasm,  with 
which  A.  B.  A.  members  caught  their 
first  eyewitness  of  the  camp’s  work,  aggra¬ 
vated  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the  cause, 
which  was  uncorked  after  the  Sunday 
night  concert,  and  $275  raised  through 
the  auction  sale  of  autographed  batons 
for  the  erection  of  an  A.  B.  A.  studio 


It  wet  entirely  the  cameremen't  fault 
that  Dr.  Harding,  ban  drummer,  wet 
omitted  from  this  picture  of  the 
'‘Bandmasters  band".  The  frolic  was 
a  riot  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a  good 
time  was  had  by  all. 


building.  William  F.  Ludwig  made  an 
individual  contribution  of  $150  for  a 
studio  building,  and  Harry  Alford  and 
Herbert  L.  Clarke  subscribed  royalties  to 
accrue  from,  respectively,  march,  "Sky- 
liner”,  and  a  new  comet  solo. 

The  only  way  I  can  scoop  you  this 
time.  Private  Bainum,  is  to  print  some 
pictures. 

•  •  • 

Several  members  were  deprived  attend¬ 
ance  to  this  convention  by  their  confining 
work  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Past- 
president  O’Neill  was  busy  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  summer  school ;  Peter  J.  Michelsen 
was  conducting  a  series  of  concerts  a^ 


m-- 


It's  •  dang  lie,  Archie.  Don't  you  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  that  criffer  it  afallin' 
you.  There  ain't  no  tea  goin'  fith  in 
them  watert.  Anyway,  it  wat  a  real 
nice  boat  ride.  If  you  don't  recog¬ 
nize  thete  gentlemen  out  of  character, 
they  are  Mr.  Bainum  and  Mr. 

McAllitter. 


Waupaca;  Ernest  Williams  and  George 
Howard  were  involved  in  running  their 
own  music  camp  "in  the  Catskills” ;  life- 
president  Goldman  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  concert  summer;  and  vice-president 
Walter  Smith  was  busy  getting  well. 

•  •  e 

Peter  Buys  is  sporting  a  new  band 
shell.  One  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
Story  later. 

•  •  • 

Isn’t  it  about  time,  Bainum,  that  we 
were  having  another  Chicago  dinner? 


Nik  ' 


JOURNAL 


ENDURANCE  SECRETS  REVEALEDI 
Should  Braaa  Men  DoubleT  Oil  or  Water 
on  ValveeT  Trumpet  f>r  Comet?  Read 
these  and  many  other  ezcluaive  stories  In 
the  BRASS  JOURNAL.  Send  postcard  or 
letter  today  for  your  free  copy.  Mention 
instrument  you  play. 
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News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 
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Moon  Over 
My  Etude 


Want  Some  Interesting  Mnsic  to  Play? 

Here  Is  a  Variety  of  New  Publications 


GONDOLIERI 

(Oondollen) 

from 

"A  Dav  in  Veniee” 
By  Etkelbert  Nevin 
Arranaed  for 
WOODWIND 
QUINTET 

(Piute,  0bo&  Clarinet, 
Horn  and  BaaMion) 
By  Hygh  Gordon 
A  popular  radio  fa- 
▼onte  In  a  brand 
new  arrangement 
within  the  capabilitlea 
of  the  arerace  Inatru- 
mentalict. 

Complete  with  Score, 
fl.ts  —  Score,  40c 
Parta,  tOc  ea. 


TEN 

FAMOUS 

SOLOS 


MARCHETTE 
BAND  BOOK 

Arranged  bj  Majhew  Lake 
10  erackerjack  mardiea,  eaay 
enou(h  for  diet  year  playera,  yet 
full  of  rich  harmony  and  with 
lota  of  anap  and  to  to  them.  In- 
atrumentanon  for  to  parta,  pub- 
Halmd  in  SO  booka  and  Conduc¬ 
tor  a  Score  (Plano). 

Bsnd  BOc  Each 

Condnctor'a  Score  (Plano),  90c 


(Continutd  from  pogt  8) 


Michigan  is  one  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  summer  “resorty”  lands 
this  side  of  the  Italian  lakes.  That 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
so  busy  with  summer  musicians. 
There’s  another  rendezvous  at  Hart- 
Umd,  with  the  alluring  name,  Walden- 
woods  Music  Camp.  This  is  a  project 
of  Donald  Carpp  of  Fowlerville. 

The  camp  lies  on  the  shore  of  a 
private  lake.  “The  boys’  and  girls’ 
dorms  and  main  buildings,”  says  the 
prospectus,  “are  set  in  the  woods  over¬ 
looking  the  lake  and  form  a  pictur¬ 
esque  setting  with  their  tall  columns 
and  colonial  architecture.  All  build¬ 
ings  are  equipped  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  hot  and  cold  showers, 
cheery  fireplaces,  lounging  rooms,  and 
the  main  building  has  a  modern 
library.”  Also  a  kitchen,  we  hope. 

Added  to  the  faculty  this  year  were 
Franklyn  Weddle  of  Flint  Central 
high,  Frances  Ayres  of  East  Lansing 
high,  and  Kenneth  Westerman  of 
Adrian,  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of 
brasses,  strings,  and  vocal  work.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mattern  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Will  F.  Norton  of  the 
Flint  Community  Music  association 
were  the  guest  conductors  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  concerts. 


B-flst  Clarinet 
B-flat  Cornet 
B-flat  Saxophone 
Trombone  or 
Baritone 

(Duet  Parta  ad  11b.) 
and  Piano  Aoc. 

Tbit  Is  an  album 
cootalninc  Mighty 
Lak’  a  Rose,  By  the 
Waters  of  Minne¬ 
tonka,  I  Love  Life, 
The  Gypsy  Trail  and 
other  fine  songs  ar¬ 
ranged  for  playing 
by  the  above  Instru¬ 
ments  either  as  solos 
or  duets. 


LITTLE  CLASSICS 

Orekggtra  PoHo 

Exquisite  genu  from  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  great  masters  ar¬ 
ranged  for  ordiestraa  of  limited 
enerienoe.  There  are  parts  for 
all  instruments  of  the  modem 
school  ordtestra.  19  numbers  in 
the  book. 

Orcbestra  Parts,  tsc  Eadi 
Piano  (Conductor),  tsc 


CANZONE 

AMOROSA 

(Venetian  Love  Song) 
From 

"A  Day  in  Feniee” 
By  Btkelbcri  t/evin 
Arranged  for 
PIANO  ACCORDION 
By  Olga  Alanoff 
A  superb  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Nevin’s  beau¬ 
tiful  melody,  giving  a 
complete  explanation 
of  mord  symbols.  An¬ 
gering,  etc. 

Price,  90c 


EVENING  MOODS 

An  Album  of  Piano  Solo* 

Contains  a  Ane  sdection  of  me¬ 
dium  grade  pieces  for  home  play¬ 
ing,  or  for  the  church  or  Sunday 
smool  pianist. 


PRICES 

Solo  Booka, 
Duet  Parts, 
Piano  Acc., 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

1712  CHESTNUT  STBEET,  PHUADELPHIA,  FA. 


START  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  RIGHT! 


Westward  Hoi 

You’ve  read  lots  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  about  the  Western  Music 
Camp,  California.  Major  Earl  Dillon 
is  director  of  this  camp,  and  each 
summer  they  bide  away  in  the  Rockies 
at  General  Grant  National  Park  for 
six  weeks  of  concentrated  effort  at 
learning  to  play,  and  “playing”. 

Several  of  the  adult  students  this 
year  were  music  supervisors  and  teach¬ 
ers,  some  were  college  students,  and 
the  youngest  was  eleven  years  old. 
Master  classes  were  held  by  Dr. 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  manuscript  criticism.  Dr.  Lee 
Emerson  Bassett  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  poetic  art.  Father  Wm. 
J.  Finn,  director  of  the  Paulist  Choir- 
isters,  in  choral,  and  Walter  Buxbaum 
of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Music,  in 
piano. 

Once  each  week  student  recitals 
were  held  at  the  concert  bowl  in  the 
park;  concerts  were  given  by  the 
orchestra  and  band,  directed  by  Mr. 
Dillon;  and  by  the  chorus,  directed  by 
J.  W.  McAllister  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  camp  attendance  at  present  is 


A  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STERLING  SILVER  FLUTE  OR 
PICCOLO  WILL  TAKE  YOU  TO  THE  TOP! 


made  by  expert  craftsmen  of  the  best  materials  obtainable. 


QUALITY 

DURABILITY 

DEPENDABILITY 

PERFECTION 

charscterixet  the  Haynes  products. 


Have  your  instmments  renovated  now!  Be  ready 
for  the  school  year  with  proper  equipment. 


Mastor 

Craftsman 
sinca  1888 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


September,  1936 
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SCHOOL  •DANCE  -BANDS 


•  NOT  YET  EVEN  a  year  old  and 
“Tbe  Cardinals”  may  well  be  credited 
a  success.  In  fact  during  tbe  first  six 
months  tbe  boys  were  together  they 
made  over  a  hundred  dollars. 

The  boys  have  worked  with  Director 
Clifford  D.  Knapp  for  nearly  seven 
years  in  school  bands  and  orchestras 
and  are  now  at  the  Havre,  Montana, 
high  school.  Director  Knapp  plays 
sousaphone,  third  trumpet,  and  so¬ 
prano  sax  with  “The  Cardinals”.  The 
other  “Cardinals”  are  Alvin  Brende, 
first  trumpet,  second  tenor  sax,  and 
vocalizer;  Otis  Brende,  first  alto  sax 
and  B|)  clarinet;  Ira  Dahlman,  second 
trumpet  and  third  alto  sax;  Oscar 
Hauge,  piano  and  alto  sax;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Starr,  drums  and  piano.  They 
have  three  different  uniforms,  all  built 
around  the  cardinal  red  idea  with 
black  and  white  accessories. 

Summer  was  a  mighty  busy  vaca¬ 
tion  time  for  these  “birds”.  The  band 
made  its  second  trip  to  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  for  its  second  broadcast  over 
station  KFBB,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  are,  or  have  been, 
boy  scouts,  and  three  of  them,  Alvin, 
Otis,  and  Oscar,  are  eagle  scouts. 

Other  events  at  which  “The  Car¬ 
dinals”  figured  prominently  this  sum¬ 


mer  were  a  banquet  and  dance  at 
,Hingham;  Gildford  rodeo  and  celebra¬ 
tion;  Havre  country  club  dance  given 
by  the  Rotary  club;  Junior  proms  at 
Big  Sandy  and  Harlem ;  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Montana  college  formal. 

•  •  • 

Marion  L.  Jacobs  was  pinch-bitting 
for  Ruppert  Stratton  when  he  sent  us 
the  dope  on  the  summer  activities  of 
the  orchestra  members  of  the  “Strat¬ 
ton  Collegians”  at  Gunnison,  Colorado. 
This  orchestra,  can  we  say,  disbanded 
for  the  summer,  Mr.  Stratton,  the 
leader,  working  in  bis  father’s  music 
store  at  Trinidad,  and  giving  lessons. 
Drummer  Vincent  Givens  spent  the 
summer  out  in  Pasadena,  California, 
where  he  took  a  busman’s  holiday. 
Ray  Parks,  pianist,  took  it  easy  down 
on  the  farm  in  Paonia,  Colorado,  while 
Delbert  Oswald,  tenor  sax,  was  in 
Lamar,  where  he  worked  in  a  light 
plant  and  played  in  Lamar’s  summer 
band. 

J.  M.  Cunningham  and  Bob  Fox,  sax 
men,  and  Marion  Jacobs,  cornetist  and 
singer,  spent  their  “time  off”  in  and 
around  Gunnison,  Western  State  col¬ 
lege,  and  in  the  mountains. 

Now  that  school  is  started  the  boys 
will  all  be  together  again,  and  then 
we’ll  have  more  sweet  music  by  the 
“Stratton  Collegians”. 


great"^^^''and 

^  WITH 

AN  ANCONA 


ACCORDION 

•  If  you  want  to  be  popular;  admired;  the 
life  of  every  party,  learn  to  play  tills  ac- 
rordloa,  and  you  wUI  be  the  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion  everywhere.  It’s  a  complete  band  In  It¬ 
self.  Very  easy  to  learn.  Fnn  from  ‘the 
start.  Most  allnrlns,  romantic  music  ever 
heard. 

Only  $79.50  Complete 

Most  Amazing  Accordion 
Value  Ever  Offered 

This  beautiful  full  size  Ancona,  witli 'complete 
treble  and  4S  bass  keys  Is  thct  most  -  amaslna 
aei'onlloii  value  ever  offered.  iTays  all  music 
and  has  the  tone,  voinme,  and  appearance  of 
the  most  expensive  accordions.  Oldest,  most 
reliable,  European  maker,  Hatisfaetion  (uar- 
anteed.  Easy  terms. 

Complete 
Instruction  Book 
Included 

with  this  book,  in¬ 
cluded  free  with 
every  .Vneona,  yon 
ran  quickly  learn  to 
play.  Kaeh  instru¬ 
ment  romes  in  a  flne 
rase.  Rapid  leuminc 
assured.  Hee  your 
local  music  dealer, 
or  write  direct  for 
beautifully  illn- 
strated  rirrnlar  with 
full  details,  fiet  in 
the  fun  now.  Send 
postal  today  sure. 

SOPRANI,  Inc. 

Dept.  »S3. 

«30  S.  Wulwsh  .%ve. 

f'hh'aao.  III. 


"The  Cardinals’*  was  the  name  chosen  by  the  members  ot  the  Havre,  Montana,  hiqh 
tchool  dance  band  as  their  "moniker’’.  And  if  you  could  see  their  red  jackets,  you 
would  know  the  name  was  really  well  chosen. 


limited  to  fifty  students  and  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  growing  enrollment  it  is 
planned  to  hold  two  sessions  in  1937. 

So  you  see  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  kind,  class,  variety,  and 
location  of  the  summer  music  camps, 
and  we  know  of  hundreds  more  we 
will  tell  you  about  another  time.  You 
can  be  almost  as  primitive  or  sophisti¬ 
cated  as  you  like,  as  long  as  you  can 
play  and  are  serious  about  wanting  to 
do  it  better.  You  can  come  for  two 
weeks  or  all  summer,  according  to  the 
camp  you  choose,  and  the  tuition 


figures  are  as  varied  as  the  numbers 
on  box  cars.  You  can  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  musician  without  attending  a 
music  camp,  ever,  but  you  won’t  have 
half  so  much  fun,  and  you’ll  miss  one 
of  the  rarest  treats  in  tbe  process. 
So  our  advice  to  you  is  to  start,  now, 
this  very  “first  day  of  school”,  to  save 
your  silver  coins  and  your  golden  nug¬ 
gets  of  persuasion  for  practical  use 
next  spring  when  the  music  camps 
begin  to  hang  out  their  summer  shin¬ 
gles,  and  the  call  of  the  great  outdoors 
crescendos  to  double-forty. 


ADVICE  TO  ACCORDIONISTS 
and  Magnante  PHOTO-CHART 


GIVEN  ^'Mee 

Charles  Magnante,  the 
famous  radio  accoi^on- 
ist,  reveals  secrets  of 
successful  accordion  playing. 

Explained  in  detail,  with  spe¬ 
cial  photo-chart  of  large,  clear 
pictures.  Include  your  name, 
address  and  make  of  accoidioo 

Dopa.l2M 

33S  Sixth  Ave.,  NewYeth 


Saptember,  1936 
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Natives  in  Sumatra  believe  that  earth¬ 
quakes  occur  because  an  insect  bothers 
the  bull  that  holds  the  earth  on  its  homa 


“Music  has  always  been  the  most  sener* 
ous  of  the  arts."  — Dryden. 
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two  clubs  are  organised,  one  known 
as  the  solo  club,  the  other  an  en¬ 
semble  club.  The  soloists  meet  on 
Tuesdays  and  the  ensemble  groups 
on  Thursdays.  Both  groups  operate 
along  similar  lines.  For  about  forty- 
five  minutes  the  director  discusses 
problems  and  experiments  with  vari¬ 
ous  soloists  or  ensemble  groups  to 
teach  what  is  expected  in  fine  per¬ 
formances.  Then  the  club  breaks  up 
into  small  groups,  each  rehearsing  for 
another  forty-five  minutes.  Once  a 
month  the  two  clubs  meet  together 
and  give  a  recital  of  numbers  pre¬ 
pared  during  the  preceding  three 
meetings.  Both  of  these  groups  are 
open  to  all  members  of  the  orchestra 
and  band  who  care  to  participate. 
Needless  to  say,  when  contest  time 
rolls  around,  almost  every  type  of  solo 
and  ensemble  group  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  various  players  are 
prepared  and  anxious  to  represent 
the  school  in  the  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contest. 

.  This  past  summer,  while  teaching 
at  the  State  college  of  Washington, 
this  writer  was  amazed  to  find  that 
in  a  class  of  fifty  supervisors  and 
music  teachers,  teaching  in  high 
schools  varying  in  size  from  seventy- 
five  up  to  twenty-five  hundred,  no  two 
teachers  had  anything  like  the  same 
schedule.  We  spent  several  days  dis¬ 
cussing  schedules,  and  it  was  both 
amusing  and  enlightening  to  hear 
each  supervisor  in  turn  discuss  his 
setup  and  ask  questions  for  its  im¬ 
provement.  The  whole  discussion  led 
us  to  feel  that  although  no  two 
schools  will  have  the  same  schedule, 
we  should  strive  to  build  into  the 
school  program  a  music  curriculum 
that  will  provide  for  soloists,  ensem¬ 
ble  groups,  orchestras,  and  bands,  and 
give  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  form  of  Instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  an  opportunity  to  participate;  in 
this  way  providing  opportunity  for  a 
better,  fuller,  broader  education. 


{Continued  from  page  14) 


Above  i*  pictund  th«  Holton  equipped  boss 
section  of  the  Rock  Island  (Illinois)  Concert 
Bcmd.  Director  Berchekas  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
dependability  of  Holton  instruments  and  many 
Holtons  are  used  in  his  bands. 

Two  Complete  Lines 


Holtons  ore  made  in  two  complete  lines.  Send  for  a  free 
copy  of  Harmony  Hints  describing  these  instruments  and 
containing  the  life  story  of  Herbert  Clarke.  Mention  what  in¬ 
strument  you  play. 

Frank  Holton  &  Company 

964  Church  Street,  Elkhom,Wis. 


Rudy  Vallee  *  Don  Conlin 


AND  THE 


n  O' tie 


When  you  hear  VaUee  on  the  Pleischman  Hour,  you  are 
hearing  bass  such  as  only  a  YORK  can  deliver.  Above, 
we  have  Don  Conlin,  Ace  Bass  Player  with  Vallee,  and 
Rudy  admiring  the  Bius  that  delivers  —  the  YORK.  You 
will  register  the  same  happiness  wMi  a  YORK. 


Yo^k  Ban(j  lnstrument  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

V/afctTi  of  (jOOI)  BAND  IN.STRIJMF.NTS  iince  Ih82 


An  Instrumental 
Program  that 
Prcxiuces 

Winners 


“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


•  WELL,  BAND  MAMAS  and  papas, 
here  we  are  at  the  portals  of  another 
school  year.  To  most  of  you  parents, 
old  enough  to  have  sons  and  daughters 
tootling  clarinets  and  blasting  trom¬ 
bones  with  high  school  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras,  September  is  just  another 
page  on  the  calendar.  But  it  is  likely 
that  your  imagination  is  still  elastic 
enough  to  stretch  back  to  days  when 
the  first  gong  of  the  school  bell  awak¬ 
ened  anew  in  your  hearts  the  finest 
emotions  of  your  youth  and  sounded 
the  beginning  of  a  great,  new  chap¬ 
ter  of  life,  adventure,  and  romance. 

Ah!  what  a  word,  youth — the  fiower 
of  life.  What  a  paradise  in  which  to 
live;  garden  of  innocence;  where 
cares  and  worries  are  but  playthings, 
where  the  trivial  is  thrilling  because 
it  is  new;  where,  only  faith,  hope, 
and  trust  are  guilelessly  genuine,  be¬ 
fore  the  serpent  bites  the  heel  and 
the  milk  of  adolescence  becomes  a 
commercial  product. 

But  to  the  Joy  of  school  days,  “when 
father  was  a  boy,”  has  been  added  a  new 
draft  of  nectar  .  .  .  music.  When  you  aet 
rlaht  down  to  it,  there  are  Just  three,  fine 
flavors  in  life;  beauty,  music,  and  love. 
(I  speak,  of  course,  of  these  as  spiritual 
qualities  of  consciousness.)  It  is  not  in¬ 
conceivable  that  many  band  parents  are 
tempted  almost  to  be  Jealous  of  their 
own  children’s  opportunity  to  play  in 
the  high  school  band,  an  opportunity 
which  we  were  bom  too  soon  to  enjoy. 
But  we  can  have  almost  as  much  fun 
by  getting  back  of  our  high  school 
bands  and  orchestras  and  really  help¬ 
ing  them  to  scale  the  heights  of  musi-  f 
cal  success  and  enjoyment.  It  is  the 
mother  and  father,  individually,  back 
of  every  young  musician,  encouraging 
him  and  often  helping  him  in  his  prac¬ 
tice,  supporting  and  aiding  the  direc¬ 
tor,  and  contributing  moat  to  the  col¬ 
lective  manifestation  of  community 
support,  that  really  puts  the  school 
band  over.  Without  this  co-operation 
and  support  back  of  him  in  the  home 
and  in  the  community,  the  director’s 
efforts  are  half  lost.  So  if  you  do  not 
have  one  of  the  nation’s  best  bands  in 
your  high  school,  it  is  probably  close 
to  fifty  per  cent  your  own  fault. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  focal  point 
of  this  column.  The  band  parents’ 
clubs,  and  this  applies  to  orchestras  as 
well,  that  this  department  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  organised  and 
promoted,  are  doing  wonderful  Jobs  for 
their  respective  banda  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  where  an  active  and  pro¬ 
gressive  band  parents’  club  has  been 
organised,  the  actual  playing  ability 
and  standard  of  the  band  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  feeling  of  confl- 
denoe,  assurance,  and  security  that  is 
reflected  to  the  band’s  members,  and 
its  director,  by  your  recognition  of 
their  efforts,  your  encouraging  ap¬ 
proval  and  your  willingness  to  con¬ 


tribute  some  organised,  constructive 
help. 

The  band  parents’  club  is  the  power 
behind  the  throne,  unheralded  and  un- 
spotllghted,  more  than  satisfied  with 
reflected  glory.  That  is  why  this  de¬ 
partment  is  called  the  Back  Parlor.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  promote  band  parents’ 
clubs,  and  we  will  not  be  satisfled  until 
we  have  precipitated  a  national  epi¬ 
demic. 

In  past  issues  we  have  published  in 
this  column  suggested  constitutions 
and  by-laws.  Our  method  la  to  show 
you  what  you  can  do  with  a  band  par¬ 
ents’  club  by  bringing  you  the  news 
of  what  other  clubs  are  doing  for  their 
bands.  We  urge  parents  of  school  mu¬ 
sicians  to  read  this  column  every 
month,  and  we  are  particularly  anxious 
to  have  band  parents’  clubs  send  in  the 
news  of  what  they  are  doing  this  year, 
how  they  are  planning  to  help  the 
band,  what  they  are  planning  to  buy, 
and  their  methods  of  raising  the  money. 
These  are  the  things  other  clubs  want 
to  know.  Send  us  the  news,  and  read 
it,  in  this  column  every  month. 

•  •  • 

Here  is  a  typical  letter: 

Boone  Grove,  Indiana  —  “Our  high 
school  at  Boone  Grove,  Indiana,  is  in 
a  rural  community  and  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  about  seventy-five  pupils.  We 
have  a  band  of  forty  members,  some 
of  them  being  from  the  grades. 

“The  band  rated  First  Division  in 
Class  D  at  the  State  Contest  in  1935. 
This  was  the  first  year  of  their  or¬ 
ganisation.  When  they  were  placed  In 
First  Division  in  District  and  State 
Contests  this  year,  our  determination 
to  send  them  to  the  National  was  very 
strong. 

“Lied  by  our  enthusiastic  director, 
Harold  Rogers,  what  seemed  an  impos¬ 
sible  task  was  accomplished.  The  sum 
required  to  pay  all  expenses  was  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  hundred  dollars. 
This  was  raised  in  two  weeks’  time. 

“Our  first  project  was  a  tag  day  held 
in  the  county  seat,  Valparaiso.  The 
tags  were  sold  by  the  band  members. 
One  hundred  dollars  was  realised  from 
this.  We  sponsored  a  dance  at  which 
nearly  fifty  dollars  was  cleared.  Do¬ 
nations  were  made  by  merchants,  busi¬ 
ness  bouses,  and  many  individuals  in 
the  county.  The  teachers  in  the  sifliool 
each  made  liberal  donations.  We  re¬ 
ceived  contributions  from  our  town¬ 
ship,  district,  and  state  Farm  Bureau 
organisations.  Most  of  the  parents  are 
dairy  farmers  and  Pure  Milk  associa¬ 
tion  members.  Generous  checks  were 
received  irom  the  Pure  Milk  associa¬ 
tion  and  from  dairies  in  Gary,  Chicago, 
and  other  places.  The  band  played  a 
short  concert  between  performances  at 
the  Premier  theater,  for  which  they 
were  given  twenty-five  dollars. 

“The  band  is  now  showing  its  appre¬ 
ciation  by  furnishing  music  at  Farm 
Bureau  meetings  and  other  places. 

“Every  member  of  our  band  mothers’ 
club  of  twenty-eight  members  worked 
on  committees  to  raise  this  money. 
However,  the  good  will  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  who  contributed  was 
responsible  for  our  succeea”-;-lfrt.  Cott 
DoPtovor,  Pres.,  Band  Mothers’  CM>. 


You’ll  play  better,  learn  fast¬ 
er!  If  you’ve  been  playing 
anything  else,  switch  to  Olds 
this  year.  It’s  the  iwofes- 
sional’s  choice — the  world’s 
finest  instrument.  Ask  your 
local  dealer  to  let  you  play 
a  late  model . 


CHICAGO  MUSICAL  IIUTRUMENT  CO. 

309  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


No  Time  Lke  the  Present 

to  examine  the 

FAY  BANDA  STRING 


By  Or.  Jay  W.  Fay 

The  Outstanding  Series  of 
Instrumesu^  Instructiom 

14  Wind  &  Brass  Boob 

each  . $0.75 

Teacher's  Manual  . .  1.50 

4  String  Boob . 75 

Manual  &  Piano  Acc.  1.50 

• 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
ask  for  our  1936-37 
MUSIC  SERVICE  GUIDE 

of 

INSTRUMENTS 
SCHOOL  MUSIC 
RECORDINGS 

"As  the  Nessie  Impiies" 

MUSIC  SERVICE 

HIE.  I4H)  Stroet 
Now  York 


Saptambar,  1936 
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H.  BEHONEY 

COLUMBIA  MODEL 

and 


CADET 


elarintto 


•r«  top  voluos.  Try  on*  and 
not*  tho  of  playing  and 
axcallant  intonation.  You'll 
lilia  tha  up  •  to  -  tha  •  minuta 
catat  and  accaisoriat,  part 
of  tha  standard  aquipmant. 

COLUMBIA  MODEL 

METAL  . $80.00 

WOOD  .  80.00 

CADET 

METAL . 42.00 

Saa  your  daalar  or  writa  us 
for  datails.  Ask  for  tha  naw 
iuua  of  our  Catalog  of 
Woodwind  Music  —  contain¬ 
ing  ovar  ona  hundrad  naw 
publications. 

THE  CUNDY  BETTONEY  CO. 

Jantaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mau. 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Club  Direc¬ 
tors,  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 
Fully  accredited  practical  courses 
leading  to  BM  and  MM  degrees, 
personally  taught  by  nationally 
known  faculty.  Special  monthly 
payment  plan — treasonable  prices. 
Address  Secretary  for  complete 
information. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 
1652  Warren  Blvd.  Chicago 


REEDSI 

So/e  /mporfers  j 

HON  I  IMPORT  CO.  f 

SIO  STATE  ST.  Ij 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 


!.:i 


The  Ernest  WilKans  School  of  Music 

Kmw*  hr  Um  BUMWI  tf  Its  GraSwtM 

Ttw  Wllllsmi  School  tralni  for  oU  braacbM  of  aoile. 
Iti  dlitlaculchod  f*eull7,  beaded  by  Xmeat  8.  Wil- 
llaait,  iBcludat  Plarra  Benrotte,  violin ;  Ooortot 
SaiToro,  fluU;  Etlk  W.  O.  Loldien.  tboory  and  in- 
•tnunantatloa:  and  manr  oUien  aqually  taaMMia. 

Far  fwtbar  lafamMtlaa  bddmi  tbo  rafithar. 
ISS  OaaM  Avaaaa.  Braaklya.  N.  Y. 


What's 
Ahead 
for  Band 
Music  in 
America 

(CoMtiniied  from  poge  IS) 

of  our  business  and  industry,  and  our 
community  life.  Why,  In  a  few  years, 
in  every  walk  of  life  we  will  have 
millions  of  these  future  citizens  as 
supporters  of  our  bands  everywhere.  If 
we  do  not  give  thought  to  this  move¬ 
ment  and  regiment  its  future  possi¬ 
bilities,  Ve,  as  the  leading  band¬ 
masters  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  will  be  sadly  neglecting  our 
duty.  No  one  can  convince  me  that 
the  future  of  band  music  is  doomed 
when  I  see  the  evidence  of  this  youth¬ 
ful  enthusiasm  permeating  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  country.  And  the 
leaders  in  educational  music  modestly 
admit  that  this  great  propaganda  in 
the  interest  of  music  and  the  future 
culture  of  America,  in  which  bands 
share  the  larger  part,  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  high 
standard  set  by  the  school  bands  de¬ 
mands  an  even  greater  efficiency  from 
our  adult  organizations,  if  we  wish  to 
maintain  the  approval  of  these  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  future,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  all  willing  to  make  the 
progress  that  this  demands. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  isolated  cases 
school  bands  have  filled  engagements 
that  were  formerly  played  by  profes¬ 
sional  bands,  but  if  we  were  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  majority  of  these  cases, 
we  would  find  that  the  poor  standard 
of  some  professional  bands  is  the  un- 
derl3rlng  reason  for  this  condition; 
bands  that  lack  pride  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  refuse  to  rehearse  to  improve 
their  ability,  and  have  invited  the 
apathy  of  their  public.  In  such  cases 
you  cannot  place  the  blame  on  the 
school  band  or  the  community.  The 
blame  rests  entirely  upon  the  adult 
organizations,  which  through  careless¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  interest,  have  diverted 
the  interests  of  their  community  from 
themselves  to  the  more  enterprising 
school  musicians. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  our 
association  most  of  the  notable  fig- 


K  O  B  B  I  N 

f  IVICDEILIM  ^ 
AMERICAI\I 
IVI  U  S  I  C 

^  Hand  ^ 

AARANCEO  SV 

EKIK  W.G.LEIDZ^N 

<D  B- 

<T  FE  aOE  CKOFlt'  ‘ 

miARIIIIAiriARI  SlEIRIEMAIDIE 

LOUIS  ALTEa 

Deeip  IPuiripile 

A  PETEK  OiKOSE 

MU  lAWO  (iMMlag  wSmUr  parti  ...  $1.00 
STMFNOMC  SAfW  (lacMIat  caaSactar  part)  FJO 


CONOVCTOa  KO«  (caaOaaiaS) . .71 
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tOBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 
799  SIVINTN  AVINUI  •  NIW  YORK 


THE 

MODERNiBAND 

By  Stanislao  Gallo 


masterly  treatise  —  ranks 
with  Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Principles  of  Orchestration” 

Vol.  1;  Complete  treatise  on  band  instru¬ 
mentation,  organUation,  notation,  tone 
color,  balance,  technique  of  all  instru¬ 
ments;  illustrated,  $3.00. 

Vol.  II:  100  pages  of  score  examples,  $3.00. 

Ca  Ca  BIRCHARD  &  COa 

221  Columbus  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


Ifigh  Class  Marchas  for  ICgh  Class 
Band  Programs 
"SALUTE  TO  ALABAMA** 
"SQUADS  RIGHT* 

"GUEST  OF  HONOR** 
PLAYED  BY  AMERICA'S  BEST  BANDS 
A.  D.  Dovanport  Publisher. 
Aliquippo.  Po. 


Mvsh  BefiMNn  Bad  &  Orchestra  Books 

(la  Ust  la  Srhstlt  Fraa  Csast  ts  CsastI 

"BlniUns’i  Ooldeo  JubllM”  —  "Sonaj  Spokane.** 
**A1.  G.  Barnes  Grud-Eotree" — "OoldsD  Stats  Band” 
(NXW  SnappT  Ifsrebst  (or  Band.  Ict  Chas.  B.  Pmt.l 
D18TBIBUTOR— YORK  S  USA  Ba^  lastmasnU 
PEDliBR  “CuttomlHilIt"  ClarlasU  and  nates. 

Writs  for  lampls  parts.  Cataloca  and  Priest 
MARSH  MUSIC  HOUSE 
no  Wlanabags  SL  Dtttrali.  laaa 
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Cometists  and  Trumpeters 

Surprise  and  Puzzle  Your 
Friends  and  Listeners 
SoMtkiiV  MW  awl  extreMdy  fasdutiii 

Learn  to  play  Pedal  (Bass)  Tonea. 
Learn  to  actually  imitate  a  band.  Play 
the  same  pitches  as  the  Trombone  and 
imitate  Trombone  ‘‘Smears.*’  Play  the 
same  tones  as  the  big  BBb  Bass  and 
even  lower.  The  complete  course,  sim¬ 
ply  explained,  teadtes  you  how  in  seven 
lessons. 

Included  in  the  course  are  five  solos:  two 
imitating  trombone  with  cornet;  three  imi¬ 
tating  a  little  band.  They  need  no  accom¬ 
paniment,  and  these  lessons,  bound  in  one 
volume,  teach  you  how  to  play  them.  After 
mastering  the  course,  you  can  be  almost  a 
one-man  band. 

Regular  price  tJ.OO.  Introductory  price 
lor  the  first  edition  S2.00.  You  wilt  want 
it  later,  so  order  NOW,  and  be  the  first  to 
play  these  solos. 

Charles  Berger  Atlantic,  Mass. 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

All-Weather  Loose-Leaf 
Band  Music  Portfolia 
Simple  in  design,  well  con¬ 
structed  from  good  mate¬ 
rials,  rigid  cloth  board 
back,  holds  24  or  more 
musical  numbers, 
-nounted  on  the  music  lyre 
without  covering  a  note, 
guaranteed  to  give  the 
service  and  long  life  you 
have  a  right  to  expwt. 
One  of  the  most  economical  investments  any 
band  can  make.  It  saves  time  and  protects 
the  music. 

As  necessary  as  shoes  for  marching.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  five  different  colors;  black,  navy 
blue,  dark  red,  maroon  and  olive-drab.  See 
your  local  music  dealer  or  write  us  for  FREE 
literature  and  quotations,  stating  your  choice  of 
color  and  number  of  folios  required.  Do  it  today  1 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

S  S.  River  St.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


*‘ComparB  My  Trumpet 
with  others  telling  for 
$25  morel'' 


(CLOU’LL  rave  over  my  new  Bundy 
X  Trumpet.  Sella  for  only  $50,  fine 
Gladstone  case  included.  I’d  *&e  to  have 
you  try  the  Bundy,  compare  it  with  higher- 
priced  instruments.  Postcard  or  letter 
brings  you  free-trial  details  and  complete 
new  catalogue,  arithout  cost  or  obligation. 
Address  me  care  of 

^OlntOr  Dnpnrtwsniit  1$M 

ELKHAirr,  Indiana 


MODERN  MUSIC 

Play  Botl  Bwlnsl  We  gusrsntM  to  show  yoa 
daflolU  rulM  tor  laprovlilnt. 

“COURSE  II*  MODERN  EMBELLISHINfl'’ 

by  Norbert  J.  Bstho^  Mut.  B . gl.SO 

“PROFESSIONAL  SAlfOPHONE  TECHNIC” 

40  detailed,  aiplalned  lesMOi  for  adyanced 
■aioohone  itudeoti.  Uke  private  letiona..  2.00 
“COURSE  IN  MODERN  ARRANOINO” 

We  saaraatas  Uiat  you  can  learn  to  arranse 

muilc  for  oreheatrs  with  thU  new  book . 5.00 

“ULTRA  MODERN  HARMONY  MADE 
EASY" 

lUctlonary  at  naw  acalee.  chords,  recom¬ 
mended  by  StakowikI,  Bapoe,  Ooldmark, 

Bpaeth  .  1.00 

“MODERN  HARMONY  CHARr* 

218  chorda  llluatrated  and  explained . SO 

“ORCHESTRATION  CHART' 

All  taatrumaota:  raofo.  tranipoaltlon.  etc.  .50 
Worth  1.00 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO.,  SI2S  W.  Nartk  Avs. 
Mllwaaksa.  WIs.  RESULTS  tr  BMaoy  rafaadad. 


ures  in  school  band  music,  and  I 
know  it  is  their  desire  to  keep  the 
school  band  in  its  proper  place,  and 
they  are  even  willing  to  battle  with 
us  for  thb  prerogatives  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  or  semi-professional  band. 
But  they  rightfully  expect  us  who 
have  professional  and  semi-profes¬ 
sional,  municipal  and  industrial  bands 
to  maintain  high  standards,  and  show 
in  our  field  the  same  enterprise  and 
ambition  that  have  made  our  leading 
school  bands  the  standard  of  the 
world  in  educational  music.  I  am 
sure  that  if  this  is  done  more  gener¬ 
ally  by  bandmasters  everywhere, 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of 
our  association,  we  can  present  our 
economic  problems  to  our  school 
bandmasters  and  win  their  sympathy 
and  wide  infiuence.  However,  in  the 
numerable  cases  where  the  school 
band  of  a  city  excels  the  musical 
ability  of  the  so-called  professional 
band,  we  cannot  expect  the  sincere 
support  of  the  music  educators  nor 
the  respect  of  the  public.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  association  who  know  of 
such  conditions  existing  should  ex¬ 
ert  their  influence  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  sake  of  the  profession 
in  general. 

In  meeting  leaders  of  school  bands 
on  my  trips  all  over  the  country,  I 
have  found  them  mostly  to  be  high 
type  ethical  men,  and  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters  association  as  an 
organization  solicits  their  support  for 
the  curbing  of  any  competition  that 
might  well  become  disastrous  to  pro¬ 
fessional  bands,  I  feel  sure  that  we 
can  depend  on  their  earnest  consid¬ 
eration.  In  this  respect  I  am  going 
to  appoint  a  committee  during  this 
convention  to  advance  the  relationship 
and  understanding  between  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  school  bands  of  the 
country. 

We  must  sell  band  music  more  de¬ 
liberately,  and  the  greatest  medium 
to  promote  selling  is  advertising. 
When  an  industry  wishes  to  expand 
the  uses  of  its  product,  ofttimes  as  an 
industry,  a  huge  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  promoted.  The  different 
companies  that  form  that  industry 
bury  their  individualism  for  a  time 
and  attempt  as  a  group  to  create  a 
greater  interest  in  their  goods  and, 
therefore,  a  greater  market  for  the 
Industry  as  a  whole.  Our  industry  is 
the  band  industry,  and  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  a  representative 
group  of  individuals  that  form  that  in¬ 
dustry.  Therefore,  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  we  should  plan  our  campaign  in 
the  interest  of  better  bands  and  an 
even  greater  public  appreciation  of 
them.  I  think  that  the  band  festival 
is  a  wonderful  medium  to  further 


SUPREME  AMONG 

ACCORDIONS 


Excasiot  Modern  Concert  Grand  . . .  Finest 
tone  . . .  (renter  carrying  poirer . , .  easier,  more 
comfortable  to  handle  . .  .  ihe  1937  style  trend 
.  . .  most  leaponsive,  easiest  playing  accordion 
ever  made.  Write  for  Free  Art  Catalogue,  men¬ 
tion  make  of  accordion  you  play.  Dept.  1296 


Just  Published! 

Unusual  Solos  for  Comet  or 
Baritone  with  Piano 
Accompaniment 
including: 

Spanish  Caprice . Leonard  B.  Smith 

Walti  “Lulle” . Walter  B.  Rosers 

Fantasle  “The  Harp  of  Tara" . 

. Walter  B.  Rogers 

Concerto  No.  1 . Ernest  S.  Williams 

AS  PLAYED  BY  FRANK  ELSASS 
AND  LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

For  Sale  by  Carl  Fischer,  Lyra  It  Healy 
Published  by  Ernest  Williams  School  at 
Music 

15S  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  full  list  and  booklet. 


BUY  THE  BEST  REEE 
for  yoor  Mnaieal 
MICRO  II 

“BLACK  LINK" 

CMMt  ....?££  ^ 

Mia . SJS 

MsL  ar  Tsasr  K.M 

Barltsas . 7.t2 


DEMAND  ••MICRO’ 

bs  aassrsd  of  eomplsts  satisfaction 
AU  T-rr*"-*  Mnsle  Btorss  RsU 
“MICBO”  PBODUCTB 

J.  aCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO.,  las. 

I*  West  IMk  St.  Dsst.  g.  Nssr  Ysrfc.  N. 


SQUIER  STRINGS 

The  Worid's  Finest 
MUSICAL  STRINGS 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRIROS 
ALL  AMERICAM  STRINGS 
TORIKAT  VIOLIN  SETS 

Menufaetured  by 

V.C. SQUIER  CO, Battle CiHt, MU. 


GLI55D 


VALVE 


Caiaao  win  pmdtaos  a 
Fran  FlooUiiq  flcllotL 
Step  Excessive  Rlr 
Leakage  and  Will 
Lubricate  Lengei 
•  •  MmHe  •• 

PfiUL  V.  STBAOiOTa 

USS  lOSSema  Am. 

ST.  PaOL 
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Investigate  our 


12  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Before  Buying  Your  Uniforms 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  Inc. 


715-719  ARCH  ST. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Tailors  of  Good  Uniforms  for  82  Years 


jeC  Designs  IN  COLORSI 

Uniform  Catalog  ty/ 

^1 


A  moat  unusual  style  book. 
Many  uniforms  desimsd  ss- 


Also  special  dasi^^ning  to 
embody  your  own  ideas. 

Catalog  (style  book)  and 
samples  sent  free  to  pros- 
peenve  purchasers. 

L«t  US  Uniionn 
YOUB  Bcmd  Also 


DeMoulin  Bros.&  Co. 

wmnmij^srsxm 

Greenville,  Illinois 


Fnature  Your  Band 

LiuetAmes 

Uniforms 

Snappy! 
Effective ! 
Colorful! 

^  Write  for  Catalog 
No.  368-A 

4  Thi  ULLET  AMES  CO. 

COLMIMt.  OHIO 

a  America’s  Leadinf 
Uniform  TaUort 


NEW  UNIFORMS 

will  incroete  the  interett  of  your  mu¬ 
sicians  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  Get 
the  Band  Mothers  club  to  work  on 
this  project. 


UNIFORMS 

f  Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  us  what  you  have  in 
mind.  We  will  dasicn  and 
submit  sketches  and  de- 

aiens. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dept.  W.  «Z$  S.  State  St. 
Chicaao,  IlUnote 


UNIFORMS 
for  Orchestras 

And  why  not?  Smocks  are  some¬ 
times  worn.  Or  why  not  a  cap  and 
gown  affect?  Uniform  appearance 
will  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  your 


propagate  the  Interests  of  band  music, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  scores 
of  large  festivals  have  been  held  thia 
year  In  many  parts  of  the  country.  If 
every  member  of  our  association  took 
it  upon  himself  to  promote  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  one  or  two  band 
festivals  during  the  coming  year,  the 
stir  created  throughout  the  continent 
would  bo  nothing  short  of  the  band 
revival  that  I  have  in  mind.  Bands 
would  necessarily  improve  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  festivals:  the  public 
would  be  awakened  to  a  greater  and 
more  concerted  band  activity;  and 
the  stock  in  handing  throughout  the 
nation  would  go  up.  These  festivals 
could  easily  be  broadcasted  over  the 
radio  networks  and  independent  sta¬ 
tions,  and  we  would  initiate  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  band  publicity  such  as  never 
has  been  done  before. 

I  must  make  a  personal  reference 
regarding  one  of  our  members  which 
goes  to  show  the  interest  that  can  be 
created  in  this  way.  I  refer  to  our 
colleague,  C.  F.  Thiele,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Bandmasters  as¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Thiele  operates  and  di¬ 
rects  the  Waterloo  Musical  Society 
hand  in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  Canada,  a 
small  city  of  8,000  people.  Elach  year, 
to  stir  up  interest  and  support  for  his 
own  band  as  well  as  the  bands  of  sur¬ 
rounding  communities,  he  holds  what 
has  become  nationally  known  in  Can¬ 
ada  as  the  Waterloo  Music  Festival. 
His  accomplishment  reminds  me  of 
the  old  adage  which  I  believe  goes  in 
part,  “If  a  man  make  a  better  mouse¬ 
trap  than  his  neighbor,  even  though 
he  build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the 
public  will  beat  a  path  to  his  door.** 
Mr.  'Thiele  built  a  great  show.  Fifty 
bands  participated. 

He  really  built  a  better  show  than 
his  neighbor,  and  over  twenty-five 
thousand  people  paid  admission,  over 
three  times  the  population  of  his  own 
community.  As  I  witnessed  this  in¬ 
spiring  event,  which  was  broadcasted 
on  a  coast-to-coast  Canadian  network, 
I  Jnst  wondered  what  a  duplication  of 
this  event  in  two  hundred  districts  of 
the  United  States  would  do  to  fur¬ 
ther  popularize  banding. 

In  spite  of  our  disadvantages  we 
have  many  advantages  that  did  not 
exist  years  ago.  Our  publishers, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Bandmasters  association,  and  the  fine 
co-opemtion  of  the  National  School 
Band  aHSOclation  which  has  provided 
the  market,  have  been  unstinting  in 
their  doslre  to  give  ns  better  arrange¬ 
ments  80  that  bands  will  sound  better 
than  ever  before. 

Our  band  instrument  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  building  finer  instruments, 
which  makes  for  greater  virtuosity, 
and  go<id  bands  sound  better  than 


ever  before.  Their  contribution  is  an 
important  one,  for  which  we  should 
be  grateful.  Even  during  the  past 
year  many  fine  band  shells  and  band* 
stands  have  been  constructed  which 
also  lend  to  the  production  of  bet¬ 
ter  band  music.  Radio  technique  has 
improved,  and  with  modern  micro¬ 
phones  the  sonorous,  full-throated 
voice  of  the  band  is  heard  in  true 
magnificence,  and,  naturally,  with 
keener  public  approval. 


1  am  sure  that  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  association  accepts  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  future,  and  let  it  be 
hoped  thaX  we  will  all  leave  this  con¬ 
vention  permeated  with  so  much  in¬ 
spiration  and  renewed  enthusiasm  for 
our  glorious  profession  that  we  will 
truly  bring  about  a  revival  in  band 
music  that  will  stir  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  to  a  band  conscious¬ 
ness  that  has  never  before  been 
known. 


A  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


SPECIAL  VALUE:  Demonitrator  bsMoon. 
Cash.  Kohlert  full  Heckel  tyttem,  22  keys  and 
automatic  vent  key.  Complete  in  case.  $17S. 
Will  send,  5  days’  approval.  Heestand-Stnart 
Music  Co.,  224  West  First,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oku.  _ _ 

OLD  FRIENDS,  new  friends,  invited  to  visit 
our  new  beadq^rters,  315  South  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicaco.  Equipped  better  than  ever  to  serve 
you  on  your  needs.  No  Ust.  Itemize  your 
needs  for  prompt  quotations.  WaUace  Music 
House. 

LITEE  BASSOON  reeds:  Known  for  their 
wonderful  tone,  all  handmade,  price  $1  each. 
SpecUl  offer  for  school  musicians,  dozen  for 
S4.  For  sale,  Heckel  bassoon.  P.  Litke,  3078 
Hull  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

CARLISLE  VIOLINS:  Finest  tone,  workman¬ 
ship,  varnish,  the  result  of  twenty  years’  mak¬ 
ing.  Have  your  old  violin  rebuilt  for  great  tone 
improvement.  Also  fine  repairing,  adjusting. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  R.  Carlisle,  Hamlet,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  24  inch  bass  drum  with  cymbaU 
and  stick.  $12.50.  King  baritone  (made  by 
H.  N.  White)  silver  plated  L.  P.  with  case. 
$40.  Genuine  Bach  horn  mouthpiece,  $2.  A. 
H.  Hassler,  Princeton,  Ill. 


ATTENTION:  Reconditioned  flutes  and  picco¬ 
los,  low  pitch  C,  $25  and  u^  CUrinets  Boehm 
system  Bb,  $25  and  up.  Professional  repairs, 
flutes  and  clarinets  a  specUlty.  Write  for  price 
list.  O.  R.  Werner,  Professional  flutUt,  3425 
Fullerton,  Chicago. 

Rebuilt  Bond  Instruments 

Honestly  Rebuilt  astd  Fully  Guaranteed 
Distributor  of  KING,  Kaystona  Sterta  and 
Varsity  Bond  Instrumants 
Whan  writing  for  cotologua,  mentiai  instru- 
mant  you  ora  intaraatA  in.  Discount  to 
schools. 

WEYMANN  COMPANY 
1613  Chastnut  St.  Philadali^o,  Pa. 


MUSIC  LOVERSt  SALE! 

@The  world’s  finest  recorded  mnsic.  50c 
and  75c  per  record.  Regular  price 
{1.50  ana  tf.OO.  The  Symphoales, 
Chainber  Music.  Operas,  at  BA(31, 
WAGNER,  BEETHOVEN,  SCHU¬ 
BERT.  BRAHMS,  etc.  MaU  Ordcsi 
sent  anywhere.  Complete  Catalog 
on  request.  Also  Vlcttw  ana 
ColumbU  Records.  MUSIC  tSKVICE, 
U1  E.  Uth  tt.^  Now  Yorli  City 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Ton  must  have  a  perfect  reed  in  order  to 
reach  perfection  in  your  work.  The 
‘'Wales"  reed  enables  you  to  get  the  finest 
results  from  your  instrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 

Send  far  prices  and  trial  offer. 
ALFRED  A.  WALES  110  Indiana  Ave. 
Provldaetea.  R.  I. 
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OBOE  AND  ENGLISH  horn  reeds.  All  hand¬ 
made  and  carefully  tested  before  mailing,  70c 
each;  6  for  $3.85,  plus  old  tubes.  Fine  reeds 
for  the  student.  Every  reed  a  good  one.  Rus¬ 
sell  Saunders,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE:  Wm.  S.  Haynes  silver  piccolo,  low 
pitch  Db  in  case,  price.  $45.  Will  snip  on  ap¬ 
proval.  D.  B.  Doyle,  713  West  Ave.  1.,  Tem¬ 
ple,  Texas. 

BARBIBR  BASSOON  in  case,  no  cracks  A-1 
condition.  $95.  Conn  oboe  (wood)  in  case,  no 
cracks,  A-1  condition,  $95.  Sent  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  Dickinson  Music  Shop,  Dickinson,  North 


MR.  DIRECTOR:  Are  you  dissatisfied  with 
available  beginner  band  class  material?  Re¬ 
quest  courtesy  copy  of  my  new  Drillmaster 
Series.  Use  school  letterhead.  All  instruments 
equally  developed.  New  treatment.  Speedy — 
different — pleasing.  L.  Holder,  Auburn,  Wash. 


RECENTLY  ISSUED:  ‘‘In  a  Monastery  Gar¬ 
den"  by  Albert  Ketelby,  in  new  arrangements 
for  mixed  voices  and  male  voices,  25c;  for  three- 

Sirt  and  two-part,  20c.  C^s.  W.  Homeyer  C^., 
oston.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Deagan  3  octave  concert  vibra- 
harp  like  new,  only  $175.  Set  Ludwig  pedal 
tympani  26x29.  fine  condition,  with  trunks, 
$295.  Write  Ward-Brodt,  208  State,  Madison, 
Wis. _ 

SANSONE  BARGAIN  list,  whUe  they  last: 
Piccolos,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  samisophones, 
Eb,  Bb,  A,  baas  and  alto  clarinets,  wo^  and 
metal.  C  trumpets,  Bb  trumpets  and  comets, 
trombones,  baritones,  mellophones,  tubas.  Any 
model  French  horn,  new  and  used.  Complete  line 
of  string  instruments,  new  and  used.  Send  for 
complete  price  list  of  new  and  used  instruments, 
also  catalog  of  Sansone  Library  for  (^mber 
Music.  Sansone  Musical  Instruments,  Inc_  1658 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  World’s  largeat 
French  horn  house. 

MUSICIANS’  mess  jackets,  $2,  color,  black 
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tons,  $2.50.  Also  lacKcts,  blue,  silver-gray,  ma¬ 
roon,  $2.  Silk  sashes,  white,  black,  wear  either 
side,  each  $1.  Tuxedo  trousers,  $3.  Free  lists. 
Bargains.  A1  Wallace,  2416  No^  Halsted,  Chi- 

cago. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  Personally  handmade  by  Leo 
E.  Ruckle,  oboist  with  (Tiicago  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  since  1919.  The  best  cane  used,  tried  on 
‘‘Wilbar’’  American  made  tubes  and  thoroughly 
tested  before  shipment.  Write  for  prices  to  Leo 
E.  Ruckle,  1136  Gunderson  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

UNIFORMS:  Blue  and  gray  cadet  uniforms, 
all  sizes,  coats,  $3.  New  blue  caps,  $1.  Elab¬ 
orate  dmm  majors’  uniforms,  white  and  black 
bushy  shakos,  $3.  Other  uniforms.  Jandorf,  172 
West  81st  St.,  New  York  City. 


CHANCE  to  get  a  good  mstrument  reasonably. 
Cundy-Bettoney  silver  piccolo,  almost  new,  $45, 
cash.  George  Ury,  1415  Lunt  Avenue,  Chicago, 
lU.  Telephone:  Sheldrake  5713. 


PEDAL  TYMPANI:  Set  of  Leedy  pedal  tym¬ 
pani,  finished  in  white,  $150.  WalbCTg  &  Auge, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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HOW  PROFESSOR  BURNS  BUILT  BAND  MORALE . 


X YU) PHONE  SOLOS:  Send  tods)'  for  free 
complete  liat  of  latest  xylophone,  marimba,  and 
vibraphone  solos;  also  instruction  books  on  all 
percussion  instruments.  George  B.  Stone  &  Son, 
Inc.,  61  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass^ _ 


USED:  Rebuilt  nationally  known  instruments  - 
bargain  prices.  Supply  limited.  Write  at  once 
for  information.  Tom  Browrn  Music  Company, 


315  ^uth  Wabash,  Chicago. 


WANTED:  L’sed  sousaphones,  oboes,  bass  horns, 
French  horns,  clarinets,  trumpets,  cornets,  trom- 
Itones,  mellophones,  saxophones  and  other  used 
instruments.  Write  details.  Adelson’s  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Exchange,  454  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit, 

Mich. _ _ 

BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboes,  liassoons, 
clarinets,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyers,  take  advantage. 
Salesman’s  samples,  liberal  savings.  Agents 
wanted  in  your  locality.  Write  for  catalog  and 
proposition.  Renier  Music  Company,  531  Main 

Street,  Dubuque,  Iowa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  No.  801  Jr.  Deagan  xylophone 
(lesson  book  included).  Excellent  condition,  used 
but  little,  flood  as  new.  Cost  twenty  dollars. 
What  will  you  offer?  Keith  Manson,  Box  23, 
Smithland.  Iowa. 


REPAIRING:  First-class  repairing,  all  instru¬ 
ments.  Special  bargains  from  time  to  time.  Lud- 
wig  band  bell  lyre  shopworn,  $45,  complete. 
Straight  Buescher  alto  saxophone  demonstrator, 
complete,  line,  $75.  Special  bargains  string 
lusses.  Tell  us  your  wants.  Ritter  Music  Co., 
Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga^ _ 


Directors ! 


SALE:  Boehm  Eh  clarinet,  $23;  Holton  trumpet, 
$30 ;  ’cello,  $22 ;  Boehm  clarinet,  $25 ;  tenor 
saxophone,  $40 ;  Deagan  xylophone,  $35 ;  Eh 
bass,  new,  $55;  flute,  $8;  baritone  saxophone, 
$65.  Trial  allowed.  Miller,  432  Broadway, 

Camden,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

kECONDITIONBD  INSTRUMENTS:  Bar- 

Jains,  King,  Conn,  Holton,  Buescher,  Harry  B. 
ay,  cornets  and  trumpets.  Conn,  Martin, 
Buescher,  saxophones.  SHmer  clarinets;  Conn, 
Buescher,  Holton,  and  Olds  trombones,  French 
horns  and  mellophones.  Send  for  list.  Joseph 


Dress  up 
your  band 
with  a  sparkling 
New  Baton 


FOR  SALE:  Vihraharp,  Deagan,  B145,  3  oc¬ 
tave,  used  but  in  excellent  condition.  3  spe¬ 
cially  well  built  carrying  cases  for  transporting! 
it.  For  further  information  write  E.  H.  Ruedi- 


Jiran,  1333  West  18th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FLUTES:  Brand  new  and  used,  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Lowest  prices  combined  with  satis¬ 
faction  and  guarantee.  Write  direct  to  factory 
for  all  information.  Shipments  made  direct  to 
you.  Three  days’  trial.  Haynes-Schwelm  Com- 

pany,  Roslindale,  Mass. _ 

EXCELLENT  MUSICIANS  WANTED:  Free 
scholarship  and  employment  offered  to  musicians 
ready  for  college.  W'e  need  the  following  play¬ 
ers  ;  oboe,  ’cello,  bass,  bassoon.  Address  Dr. 
R.  D.  Ferry,  W'estern  Kentucky  State  Teachers 

College,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. _ 

English  horn  in  good  condition  for 
'■  ’ i  Cr,  t-'’-  New  King 

Buffet  wood  Boehm  sys- 
new,  $55.  Conn  piccolo. 


ger,  Moherly,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE:  Reconditioned  used  standard  make 
instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  our  bul¬ 
letin,  also  three  day  approval  on  any  instrument 
ordered.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Ex¬ 
change,  454  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED :  Boy  musicians  of  high  school  age 
for  the  Bolles  Military  and  Naval  school  band. 
Liberal  reductions  in  scholarships  offered.  Ad¬ 
dress  Musk  Dept.,  Bolles  School,  San  Jose  Blvd., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. _ 


SELMER  BARITONE  saxophone  (like  new), 
$65;  Cundy-Bettoney  clarinet,  $35;  trumpet,  $6; 
Bb  Boehm  clarinet,  $22.50 ;  metal  guitar,  $40 ; 
alto  saxophone,  $35 ;  alto  saxophone  (recondi¬ 
tioned),  $50.  Fleming’s  Music  Store,  110  North 

Mill  St.,  New  Castle,  Penna. _ _ 

OBOE  AND  BASSOON^REEDS :  Expertly 
handmade,  graduated  for  fine,  easy,  full  tone 
quality,  trueness  of  pitch  and  flexibility.  Each 
reed  is  of  exceptional  quality  and  guaranteed. 
I  reed,  $1.25;  3  reeds,  $3;  6  reeds,  $5;  1  dozen 
reeds,  $9.50.  Schubert  ^rkinson,  LeMars,  Iowa. 
(Bassoonist  with  the  National  Music  Ensemble.) 
BARGAIN  SALE:  Nickel  plated  trumpet,  $13; 
silver  plated  trumpet,  $16;  both  with  case.  High 
ande  American  make.  Real  old  violin,  lal^l 
Geo.  Klotz.  Excellent  tone,  $17,  case  and  bow 
included.  Weston,  Cedar  Street,  Marblehead, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE;  _ „ 

$140.  New  C  flute,  closed  _G$,  $50. 
trombone  in  case,  $60.  —  " 

tern  French  style  case,  - .  , -  - -  , - 

$35.  Mrs.  Arvine  C.  Kindinger,  Crestline,  Ohio. 
FREE:  8x10  enlargement  in  easel  frame  with 
order  for  100  photo  postcards  copied  from  any 
photo  for  $3.  Sample  on  request.  Kodak  prints, 
3c  each.  William  Filline,  3027  North  Kostner 

Ave.,  Chicago,  III. _ 

REEDS:  16  clarinet  or  10  alto  saxophone 
“Uuality”  reeds  for  $1.  Special  prices  for  100. 
New  Moening  Bb  Boehm  silver  clarinet,  tuning 
barrel,  case,  $50.  Wm.  Lewerenz,  3016A  South 

Texas  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

BANDMASTERS:  Write  for  our  catalog  of 
good  music  for  band,  orchestra,  brass  ensembles, 
and  solos.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  South 

Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

CLARINETS  (new  and  used),  flutes,  piccolos, 
oboes,  bassoons,  and  saxophones,  bought — sold— 
exchanged — Expert  Repairing — Mouthpieces  made 
and  refaced.  F.  L.  Kaspar  Co.,  506  South 
Wabash,  Chicago,  III. 

XYLOPHONISTS:  Send  for  catalog  of  excel¬ 
lent  xylophone  solos,  including  120  arrangements 
for  four-mallet  unaccompanied  xylophone  or  ma¬ 
rimba.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  South 

Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

SONG  WRITERS:  Rhyming  dictionary,  makes 
song  writing  easy,  30c ;  harmony  self  taught. 
30c;  hints  on  writing  poetry,  30c;  dictionary  of 
sea  terms.  30c.  Four  books  for  $1.  We  com- 
l>ose  music  to  words.  Bauer  Bros.,  Oshkosh, 

Wis. _ 

BARGAINS:  One  Helicon,  Buescher  silver, 
BBb;  one  baritone,  Holton,  silver;  one  French 
horn.  Conn,  silver;  one  French  horn.  Huttle, 
brass ;  standard  make  trumpets,  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  alto.  Hickman  Music  Store,  605  E.  Main 
St.,  Lancaster,  Ohio. _ 


mcluding  complete 
Twirling  instructor 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS:  No  play- 
no  pay.  Made  in  five  strengths.  Easy,  easy 
medium,  medium,  hard  medium,  hard,  $1  each. 
15c  allowed  for  your  old  tube.  L.  Cosmey,  Box 

773,  Monterey,  Calif. _ 

SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock  prices. 


Th*ta  batons,  tho  "Spinno" 
(illustratad)  and  tho  "Spaod 
Spinno",  conform  to  adopted 
contest  twirling  requirements, 
and  are  positively  the  finest, 
most  beautiful  batons  made. 
Get  35  or  more  of  your  band 
members  to  subscribe  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  you 
may  have  your  choice,  free,  as 
a  gift,  including  a  complete 
Twirling  Instructor  and  Drum 
Major's  Manual.  Only  35 
yearly  subs,  at  60c  each,  and 
we  guarantee  every  subscriber 
"complete  setisfaction  or 
money  refunded".  The  great¬ 
est  music  magazine  "buy"  on 
earth,  10  big  issues  for  Two- 
Quarters-and-a-Oime.  But  act 
quickly. 


75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modern  arrangements. 
Write  for  Hst.  R.  D.  Perry,  Teachers  College, 

Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. _ 

TRANSPARENT  mouthpieces,  non-breakable,  fit 
the  lip  with  a  velvet-like  smoothness  and  relieves 
you  ^  all  tarnish  and  plating  worries.  Made 
to  suit  your  individual  requirements.  Write  for 
prices.  —  — 


T.  M.  Koeder,  Naperville,  III. 


FOR  SALE:  2  solid  silver  Wm.  S.  Haynes 
flutes,  both  closed  G  sharp,  D|i  like  new,  $100. 
E|),  beautiful  condition,  $75.  W.  H.  Grunert, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. _ 


BASSOON  REEDS 


PLAY  HOT  SAXOPHONE: 


-  - -  Compete  course 

by  Thompson,  the  master  teacher.  For  teacher 
or  pupil.  Get  this  successful  course  and  pUy 
modern  saxophone.  $1  postpaid.  Caton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  815  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


This  offer  may  he  withdrawn 
at  any  time. 


FOR  SALE:  Conn  El|  monster,  upright  tuba, 
silver  satin  finish,  gold  beU,  inlaid  finger  tips, 
factory  made  Irnnk  for  traveling.  Us^  very 
little,  good  condition.  A.  R.  Hutchinson,  708 
Second  Ave.,  South,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Get  started  today. 

BOB  SHEPHERD. 

Sopfombor,  1936 
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$91 

i^EW  inoDel  CORNET  No.  2 

MAGNIHCENT  TONE  *  WONDERFUL  INTONATION 
j  RESPONSIVE  AND  EASY  TO  PLAY 


Davis,  Culley,  and  Keller  are  Famous  members  of  WARING’S  PENNSYLVANIANS 
Johnny  and  Nelson  are  featured  soloists  on  numerous  Ford  prosrams.  It  is  Davis' 
playins  and  scat  singins  that  has  made  him  one  of  the  more  prominent  specialists  in 
the  Waring  organization. 

CORNET  KINGS  PRAISE  KINGS 

because  they  are  particularly  adapted  for  Bond  and  Orchestra  and 
have  a  rich,  mellow  tone,  clear  and  distinct  in  all  registers.  Meeting 
each  and  every  demand  of  any  player  at  all  times,  KING  Comets 
possess  that  essential  punch  and  power  needed  in  stage,  screen,  and 
radio  work.  Its  easy  playing  qualities  and  wonderful  response  are 
other  factors  why  more  and  more  cornetists  are 

GEHING  IN  THE  SWING  WITH  A  KING 

KINGS  are  backed  with  a  Written  Guarantee  Bond  and  nearly  40 
Mmt  Mil  iimwiiif  >Z3  years  of  successful  instrument  making.  Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you 

$131  see  and  try  a  KING,  or  write  for  new  illustrated  folder,  containing 

[NET  No.  2  complete  information  and  prices.  Only  by  trial  can  you  learn  of  the 
^NATION  superior  qualities  of  a  KING.  This  trial  is  free.  If  you  do  not  now 

PLAY  Q  KING,  try  one. 


7/2e  H.N. WHITE  Ca. 

RA\[)  ISSrRU.MESTS 


PLEASE  SEND  FREE  COPT  OF  WHITE  WAV  NEWS  No.  t 
INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN _ 


522S  Supirior  Avc., 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


THESE  CORNET 


1 1  •< 


taiEW  At  d>e  1936  National  High  School  Band  Contest,  held  at 

"  ■  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  Qeveland,  Ohio,  Conn  instruments  again  registered  a  sweep¬ 

ing  viaory.  There  were  133  winners  of  whom  we  have  record 
who  won  with  Conns. 

In  the  comet  and  trumpet  solo  events,  3  first  division 
winners  and  6  second  division  winners,  played  Conns.  9 
Conn  Viaor  comets  are  represented  in  this  group. 

To  help  you  develop  championship  performance  there  is 
no  substitute  for  Conn  dependability.  Sm  the  new  models  at 
your  Conn  dnler’s  store  or  write  us  for  free  book.  Please 
mention  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  942  Conn  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


diviiiaa  winoer,  1936  Nktioiul 
Caotat.  Woo  With  a  Conn  Victor 
eomct. 


ROBERT  FENSTERMACHER  (abore), 
lat  chair,  eometiat,  Sartott,  NefaMaka. 
Hich  School  Band.  Firat  diTiaioo  winner, 
1936  National  oonteat.  Won  witha Coon 
Victor  comet. 


HOWARD  BURTON  (at  left),  lat 
chair,  aolo  oomet,  Abbott  High 
School  Band,  Elfin,  lUinoia.  Fuat 
diviaion  winner,  1936  National 
Ooteat.  Won  with  a  Coon  Victor 
comet 


FRANK  BAIRO  (at  right),  aolo 
comet,  Joliet  High  Seh^  Band. 
Joliet  Ilhnoia.  Fiiat  diviaioo  win¬ 
ner,  1936  National  Content  Won 
with  a  Conn  Victor  oomet 


QFOROE  NOW  (abore).  lat  dnir. 
aolo  comet  J.  Sterliag  Morton  High 
School  Band,  Cicero,  Hhnoia.  Firat 
dhriaion  winner,  1936  Natiooal  Conteat 
Woo  with  a  Coon  Victor  comet 


GEORGE  OLSEN  (absre),  oometiat 
with  High  School  Band,  Kenaett  Iowa. 
Seoond  diviaion  arinner,  1936  National 
Conteat  Woo  with  a  Conn  Victor  comet 


ROBERT  WORK  (abore),  Hammond, 
Indiana.  Ounetiat  with  lUmmond  High 
School  Band,  Hammond,  Indiana.  Sec¬ 
ond  diriaion  winner,  1936  National  Coo- 
teat  Won  with  a  Coon  Victor  oomet 


ROBERT  ATKINSON  (abore). 
eometiat  with  Rodcport  H^ 
School  Band,  Rockport  Inm- 
aoa.  Second  diriaion  winner, 
1936  Natiooal  Omteat  Won 
with  a  Conn  Victor  comet 


BLAKE  FOSTER  (abore),  trumpet 
with  Boase  High  Sdraol  Band.  Erana- 
rille.  Indiana.  Second  diriaion  winner, 
1936  National  Conteat  Won  with  a 
C!onn  trumpet 


ROBERT  JORGENSEN  (at 
left),  firat  cimir  and  aolo  eornd, 
Maine  Townabw  High  School 
Band,  Park  Ridge,  Ilbnoia. 
Seoond  diriaioo  winner.  1936 
Natiooal  Contact  Woo  with  a 
Conn  Victor  oomet 


PAUL  CABLE  (at  left),  firat  chair  and 
aolo  trumpet  Milleraburg  High  Sebool 
B^.  MUlenburg.  Pa.  Second  diri- 
aioo  winner,  1936  Natiooal  Ckmteat 
Woo  with  a  Omn  trumpet 
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